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WAITING. 
WAITING wears the eager spirit, 
As the salt waves wear the stone, 
And Hope’s gorgeous garb grows threadbare, 
Till its brightest tints are gone. 
Then amid youth’s radiant tresses, 
Silent snows begin to fall; 
Oh, the waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 


Yet at last we learn the lesson, 
That God knoweth what is best, 
And a silent resignation 
Makes the spirit calm and blest ; 
For we know a day is coming 
For the changes of our fate, 
When our hearts will thank him meekly 
That he taught us how to wait. 


—Selected. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1890. 


THE meeting of the ministers and elders on the 10th 
inst. was unusually well attended, nearly all of the 
representatives being present. Visiting Friends with 
minutes were as follows: Isaac Hicks, a minister 
from Westbury Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; Jesse Hoge, 
of Lincoln, Va., with a minute from Goose Creek Pre- 
parative Meeting; Darlington Hoopes, from Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. Other Friends were 
present without minutes, and all were cordially wel- 
comed. The four Queries of this body were read, 
with their answers, bringing the meeting under lively 
exercise that all those occupying important positions 
in the Scciety should keep watch lest they weaken the 
testimonies given this people to uphold. Especially 
was it presented that care should be taken to allow 
no departure from the simplicity of language ob- 
served by Friends, that in this all might be consistent 
examples to the young. Impressive counsel was 
given in the advocacy of that love of Christ in the 
soul whereby we can do justice to those holding 
other religious faiths, recognizing that to all men is 
given the power to accept Christ in his spiritual ap- 
pearing. 

Much sympathy was expressed with the few who 
gather in their small, select gatherings, and a concern 
arose that a committee might be sent to strengthen 
these, but way did not open at this time to enter into 
such an appointment. The services of the visiting 
Friends were felt to be acceptable. 

The meetings for worship at the several city meet- 
ing-houses on First-day morning were generally large, 
those at 15th and Race Sts., in both ends of the 
house, being very crowded. In the Race street end 
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there was speaking by Darlington Hoopes, Rebecca 
Fravel, and Henry Wright, and Allen Flitcraft of- 
fered prayer. In the Cherry street room, the speak- 
ers included Ellison Newport, Franklin T. Haines, 
Robert Hatton, and Peter Smedley. In the after- 
noon,,at 3, in the Race street room, the usual exer- 
cises of the First-day schools were held. The attend- 
ance was very large. The programme of exercises 
was as follows: Reading from Scriptures, Superin- 
tendent Robert Pearson; Address, Isaac H. Hillborn; 
Plymouth School, Love not the World; Trenton 
School, the Ladder of Life; Fair Hill School, God’s 
Gifts, Beatitudes ; West Philadelphia School, Little 
Dirk’s Faith Aspirations; West Grove School, Reci- 
tation, Reading; Haddonfield School, We must An- 
swer to the Master; Race Street School, our School, 
My Kingdom; Closing Exercises, Compensation, by 
all Schools. During the exercises addresses were 
made to the children by Lukens Webster, Isaac C. 
Martindale, Samuel B. Carr, and Samuel Swain. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 


On Second-day, Fifth month 12, at 10a. m., the 
Yearly Meeting convened. In men’s meeting the at- 
tendance was as full as usual. The names of the 
representatives were called. Minutes for visiting 
Friends were read. The session was mainly occu- 
pied in reading the epistles from the other yearly 
meetings,—New York, Baltimore, Indiana, Ohio, 
Genesee, and Illinois. These called forth expres- 
sions of appreciation from a number of Friends, 
including Ezra Fell, Lukens Webster, Lewis Palmer, 
Samuel S. Ash, and Allen Flitcraft. David Newport 
appeared in supplication. A committee to bring for- 
ward the essay of an epistle on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting was then named, and it was directed to set 
apart a sub-committee to assist the clerks in collect- 
ing the exercises of the meeting. 

In women’s meeting the attendance was large. 
Elizabeth H. Plummer appeared in supplication. 
Louisa J. Roberts and Abigail R. Paul spoke feel- 
ingly of the importance of the gathering, and of its 
significance to the Society. Margaretta Walton said 
she felt deeply moved that we have been permitted 
again to assemble to transact the business so dear to 
our hearts. Many, since our last gathering, have 
been called to their everlasting rest, and we look 
around us, saying: Who shall take their places? 
Each one has come with the desire to do her part. 
Love will control us when that comes before us 
which we do not approve. On the Mount of Trans- 
figuration the desire to build tabernacles was an- 
swered by the Most High, “ This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased; hear ve him.” 
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The representatives, upon being called, were all 
present except ten; for the absence of three, excuses 
were given. Minutes for men Friends in attendance 
were read,—Jesse Hoge, Darlington Hoopes, Isaac 
Hicks. 

Frances J. Williams impressed upon every mem- 
ber that the queries about to be answered be- 
long to each one. Every member bas a part in carry- 
ing out these. Let us feel as a collective body that 
we trust in the Lord,—go forth in His power. 

A committee was named to examine and settle the 
Treasurer’s account and to bring forward names 
of Friends to have charge of disbursing the (separate) 
funds of this branch of the Yearly Meeting; also a 
committee to assist the clerks in collecting the exer- 
cises of the meeting. The epistles from New York, 
Genesee, Ohio, and Indiana yearly meetings were 
read, and called forth earnest expressions of satisfac- 
tion and sympathy from a number of Friends, includ- 
ing Abigail R. Paul, Lydia H. Price, Louisa J. Rob- 
erts, and Dr. Sarah Rogers Eawenson. 

At the afternoon session, in men’s meeting, John 
Saunders, on behalf of the Representatives, réported 
that they had conferred, and were united in propos- 
ing Emmor Roberts for clerk, and Evan T. Swayne 
and Alfred Moore for assistants, and these nomina- 
tions, being separately considered, were approved. 
The Clerk then called attention to two proposals in 
the Quarterly Meeting reports, for changes in the Dis- 
cipline. One of these, from Philadelphia Quarter, 
(originating in Green street Monthly Meeting), pro- 
posed to admit upon grave-stones some additional 
words to those now allowed; and the other from Bur- 
lington Quarter, (originating in Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting), related to the clause permitting marriages 
where only one party isa member to be taken under 
care of a monthly meeting. To consider these prop- 
ositions a committee of four from each quarterly meet- 
ing wasappointed. A similar committee was also ap- 
pointed to examine the account of the Treasurer, 
name the amount to be raised for next year, etc. 

The report of the Educational Committee was then 
read. Its expenditure for the past year had been $1,- 
087, (The report will be printed in full.) As the 
committee had been appointed in 1881 and not re- 
vised since, a nominating committee, two from each 
quarterly meeting, was appointed to bring forward 
new names. The report of the Visiting Committee 
was then read, and remarks were made by a number 
of Friends as to the value of its labors. Pending the 
adoption of a minute approving the report, etc., the 
hour of adjournment arrived. 


In women’s meeting Abigail R. Paul, on behalf of 


the Representatives, reported that they were united 
in proposing the reappointment of Margaretta Wal- 
ton for clerk and Annie C. Dorland for assistant clerk. 
The meeting uniting, they were appointed to serve 
the meeting this year. The epistles from Illinois and 
Baltimore yearly meetings were read ; and after re- 
marks of satisfaction concerning their contents, a 
committee to prepare a reply was appointed. The 
proposed changes in Discipline (mentioned in report 
of men’s proceedings), were then read and referred to 
a committee in conjunction with men Friends. The 











report of the Committee on Education was read. A 
nominating committee was appointed to bring for- 
ward the names of Friends to serve on this commit- 
tee. The report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was read, and the Committee was continued, with ex- 
pressions of satisfaction with their labors. 

On Third-day morning, in men’s meeting, the 
minute concerning the Visiting Committee’s report 
was again taken up. Before it was considered, how- 
ever, Robert Hatton communicated his concern to 
visit women’s meeting at the opening of the after- 
noon session, which was united with, and upon 
notice to women’s meeting, word was returned that 
the visit would be acceptable at that time. Clement 
Biddle rose to express an exercise which had rested 
on his mind, and spoke feelingly of the absence from 
this meeting of four friends who for years had sat 
beside or near him: Robert M. Croasdale and 
Charles Kirk, now deceased, and Joel Lare and John 
Parrish, who are detained at home, by infirmity ; 
and of Lucy Smyth, of women’s meeting, who has 
also passed away. The minute concerning the Visit- 
ing Committee was then considered at length, many 
expressing a desire for the continuance of its labors 
in the hands of a new committee. The minute was 
approved in this shape, and a nominating committee, 
three from each quarterly meeting, was appointed. 
Word of this action was communicated to women’s 
meeting, who returned word that they had decided 
to discharge the old committee and not appointa 
new one. Men’s meeting, therefore, submitted to 
this dismissal of the subject. 

The report of the committee appointed last year 
to consider the subject of First-day schools was then 
read. It recommended the appointment of a joint 
standing committee of the Yearly Meeting on this 
subject. This recommendation drew out remarks 
from a number of Friends, and pending its consider- 
ation the hour of adjournment arrived. 

{Our report of the proceedings of the Yearly 


Meeting ends at this point, and will be concluded next 
week. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ADDED WORDS ON THE MINISTRY. 


| THERE are some views on the subject of the Ministry 


in our Society, which seem to me proper to express 
at this time in connection with the thoughts pub- 
lished in last week’s InreLLigEeNcEeR. The expressions 
in that paper were more particularly addressed to 
ministers; the following are meant for all, especially 
for elders, but also the great body of members upon 
whom the burdens of the Ministry and the responsi- 
bilities of the Society do not rest. 

I endeavored in my last to point out some of the 
weaknesses of the Ministry. Weaknesses undoubt- 
edly exist, and a Ministry based on the direct inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit does not appear to be sow- 
ing the seed of the Spirit and producing results such 
as should spring from such a Ministry. Now, it is 
easy to criticise those who bear the burden, and to 
lay at their door the cause of whatever failure may 
result in the harvest which should spring from the 
seed sown by them. But it is not my desire to criti- 
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cise at all, much less to criticise a band of devoted 
men and women, who are doing their Master’s work 
with such strength and ability as they may possess, 
and often bearing the cross of the ministry of Christ 
under great trial and discouragement. 

I realize that there is oftentimes for them,—hu- 
manly speaking,—little but criticism, and that those 
who least appreciate the trials and labors which every 
true minister must undergo, are least sparing in judg- 
ment and in criticism. While believing thoroughly 
everything to which I called the attention of minis- 
ters last week, I desire to add that the responsibility 
for whatever may be lacking in the Ministry, perhaps 
lies not alone on the ministers, but also on the Soci- 
ety at large. 

In the early days of the Society, the Ministry was 
a power which fairly shook the Nation and the 
Church, and passed into the history of England as 
one of the important events of the epoch. But not 
alone were the ministers devoted servants of the 
Master, their congregations were equally devoted, 
and throughout the whole Society there was a una- 
nimity of living concern from the oldest member to 
the very children, whicb was a powerful support and 
strength to the Ministry in every way. Those who 
did not feel called to the Ministry, felt a living call 
to the service of the church in other ways, and they 
rallied around their ministers holding up their hands, 
and with their children held silent meetings on the 
ruins of their Meeting-houses, when their preachers 
were removed to prisons, and followed them with 
unfaltering faith when their time came. 

A Ministry with such a support could not but be 
filled with power. It was not the Ministry that cre- 
ated this state of things. It was but the expression 
of the living faith and purpose of the church, just as 
the Ministry of to-day is the exponent of the faith 
and purpose of the Society as ii exists in our times. 

I believe that many of the men and women who 
appear in the service of the Society now, are as faith- 
ful and devoted, as those who led our fathers in the 
early days of Quakerism. But their preaching cer- 
tainly is not so fruitful of results, and I venture to sub- 
mit for the consideration of all concerned, whether 
the deficiency is not partly due to ourselves, and 
whether it be not possible to strengthen it and with 
it the power of the Society over itsown members and 
in the Christian world. 

Now, I abundantly realize, that on religion and in 
society matters, I am much more liable to err in 
judgment, than others less engrossed in the cares of 
the world, and fuller of spiritual experience, and so 
I submit these thoughts for what they may be worth. 

First: I do not arraign the Body,in any spirit of 
criticism. I merely want us to sit down together and 
consider whether anything can be done to quicken 
religious zeal within our borders, out of which would 
inevitably spring a living Ministry. Ido not think 
we are essentially unfaithful, nor lacking wholly in 
the spirit which our forefathers so preéminently ex- 
hibited. But their strength was developed by sur- 
rounding circumstances. The corruptions of the 
church naturally called forth the Society of Friends, 
as a living protest, and nothing less than tongues of 
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fire,and a Society banded together as one man, in the 
service of their Lord and Master, could have resulted. 
Then persecution, so far from effecting its purpose, 
acted as a powerful stimulant in building up the So- 
ciety. I believe if a like condition of things ex- 
isted to-day, and the strong hand of the law were 
laid upon us in the same proscriptive spirit, the re- 
sult would be to strengthen the Society, and that we 
would draw together as a band of brothers and sis- 
ters in the cause of the imperilled church, and once 
more advance through suffering to the old position. 

Happily, it is not likely our faith is to be thus 
tested, or that the Society is again to be required to 
stand as a living protest against such abuses of Chris- 
tianity, as prevailed in the Church of England when 
George Fox and his followers first sounded the warn- 
ing voice. 

Still, has not the Society a work to perform even 
in this age of religious toleration and of advanced 
Christian thought and practice? If so, may not that 
work while essentially the same in spirit, in uphold- 
ing the doctrine of the inner life, of direct revelation, 
of a free Gospel ministry, and of simplicity of life, be 
as different, as the present age differs from the past ? 

I believe that our work may be as widely differ- 
ent, as our age differs from that in which George Fox 
lived ; and as the startling abuses of his time required 
a powerful voice in protest and in radical opposition, 
yet as those abuses have passed away and the spirit 
of Quakerism has permeated the church far and wide, 
so the trumpet call of warning is not needed now. 

But what is our duty, and how can we in- 
crease the Christian zeal of our members and their 
interest inthe Society? This question is easier to ask 
than to answer; yet on the answer, which I cannot 
give, depends the future of the Society. 

A suggestion I have to make, is on the subject 
matter of this paper,—the Ministry. Cannot we do 
something as a Society to help build it up, to some- 
what strengthen the hands of those who feel called 
to the service? It should be remembered that our 
ministers labor under great disadvantages in educa- 
tion and training, as compared with the ministers of 
other denominations, who devote their whole time to 
the service, and also as compared with their fore- 
fathers in another sense. 

Simplicity of living is not and cannot be carried 
out as in the olden times. It is in vain to assert that 
it might or should be. The spirit of the age is against 
it, and even the spirit of Christianity does not call 
for it now. The cost of living is high as compared 
with olden times. Then railroads were unknown, 
and, with some notable exceptions, ministering 
friends confined their travels to circumscribed areas, 

Nowadays, and the fact cannot be altered, minis- 
ters are compelled to travel greater distances at con- 
siderable expense, while leaving their business af- 
fairs, which in the nature of things suffer proportion- 
ate loss by their absence. Frequently ministers are 


sent for to attend funerals at a distance, and com- 
pelled, if they do not disregard the call, to travel at 
their own expense, suffering at the same time business 
loss by reason of absence, which they can ill afford. 

Asarule, those who assume the burden of the 
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Ministry are not well off in this world’s goods, neither 
are they usually active, stirring men of affairs; and 
yet they are compelled to bear all the burdens which 
other men bear in the transaction of their business 
affairs, and in the support of their families, in addi- 
tion to the burden of the Ministry, which must neces- 
sarily absorb a considerable portion of their time and 
strength. Now, should this be required of them to 
the extent that it is required? Should not thought- 
ful care be given to smoothing the way of those who 
feel called upon to preach the gospel, and who have 
proved the genuineness of their call? 

I submit this question for the consideration of the 
Society at large. I do not presume to answer it ; but 
I have thought that the service required of our min- 
isters is too onerous for the support they receive, and 
that we can do our part towards bolding up their 
hands. Should it be required of them after they have 
“ freely given” according to the Scriptural injunction, 
that they should be also required to pay their own 
way, and to part with their own hard earnings, which 
are needed by their families, and all the more be- 
cause their earning hours are reduced on account of 
their ministerial service ? 

I think this question is one that should receive the 
consideration of the Society. The question of a Free 
Gospel Ministry is not involved nor is that of a pro- 
fessional, paid ministry. It is simply the question 
whether our ministry should not indeed be free in 
the highest sense, and the ministers relieved of pecu- 
niary burdens laid upon them in the fulfillment of 
their religious concerns and the service of Society. 

Could there be any objection to the creation of a 
Fund, the interest of which should be used to pay 
the necessary expenses of ministers when engaged 
in religious services, either in Meeting concerns, or 
in attendance on funerals ? 

Would this be essentially different from the help 
extended in times past in taking them in private 
conveyances from point to point, and in entertaining 
them at the homes of friends? Would it not be 
simply extending to them under changed condi- 
tions, the same assistance in carrying out their con- 
cerns and the transaction of the business of our re- 
ligious Society perhaps often relieving them in meas- 
ure from financial care ? 

Thoroughly believing in a Free Gospel Ministry, 
and desiring to strengthen it in every way, as against 
the system of a professional, paid ministry, I respect- 
fully submit these crude views for the considera- 
tion of Friends, in the. hope that something more 
valuable may grow out of the expression, and that at 
least, more thought may be given to building up and 
increasing the efficiency of our Ministry. Unless its 
efficiency is increased, the young people will inevita- 
bly drift away from us, with what ultimate result is 
apparent. The First-day School movement is potent 
for good and full of promise for the Society, but noth- 
ing can take the place of a living gospel Ministry 
which “speaks with the spirit and the understanding 
also,” properly deriving strength and support from 
the Society, and ever leading it to a higher life. 

But whatever is done or left undone, let the 
fact be kept before our ministers, not in the spirit 
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of criticism, but of loving help, that suitable prepara- 
tion for public service is important; that it is due 
not only to the hearer but to the testimony, and the 
more valuable the testimony the more solemn the re- 
sponsibility for the properand effective expression of it 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 11, 1890. 


Le... 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION AND A 
HIGHER EDUCATION: 


Tue subject assigned me for introduction this even- 
ing is entitled Religion and a Higher Education ; 
but, since to adequately treat of such a subject in its 
entirety would require a life-time of preparation and 
a whole season of Conferences, I have ventured to limit 
the discussion to a consideration of the Relation be- 
tween Religion and a Higher Education. Looking at 
the subject in this light, I have considered it from two 
points of view: first, the influence of a Higher Edu- 
cation upon Religion ; and second, the place of Relig- 
ion in a Higher Education. The term Religion, in 
its wide connotation, consists of two essential ele- 
ments: a feeling of dependence upon, and of adora- 
tion and Jove of God; and love towards one’s fellow 
man. “The essential germ of the religious life,” 
says J. D. Morell, “is concentrated in the absolute 
feeling of dependence on infinite power;” and “the 
perennial source of religion, opened afresh in every 
new-born soul, is the feeling of absolute dependence.” 
Now, what surer way is there to become convinced 
of one’s own impotence and consequent dependence 
upon that power outside and above one’s self, the Su- 
preme Being, the Author and Preserver of Life, than 
to go into the laboratory,—astronomical, physical, 
chemical, biological, and all the rest,—and there study 
the incomparable forces of nature, the marvelous 
structure and functions of the myriads of beings that 
fill the realms of space and make our earth teem 
with life and motion? And this minute study of 
the phenomena of nature not only brings one toa 
full realization of his own impotence; it does more. 
It makes it possible for the student to avoid the su- 
perstitions which have tinged with so dark a huethe 
history of religion, and causes him to seek beyond 
the seemingly supernatural forces surrounding him 
for the truly supernatural power that initiated and 
still regulates these forces; it enables him to look 
through nature, up to nature’s God. 

The sun, the sky, the winds, the ocean, the clouds, 
day, night, time,—all seem to the untutored mind to 
be personal forces, full of life and energy, some- 
times kindly favoring, sometimes malignantly mar- 
ring the plans of men. Hence, they become objects 
of worship; they are propitiated by sacrifices, en- 
treated with prayers, honored with shrines and 
temples, and given the attributes of human beings; 
thus bas imagination woven that web of poetry and 
mythology so sesthetically pleasing, but so rationally 
revolting. The play of the intellect opens a new de- 
velopment of religion; the mind is enabled to ob- 
tain a true conception of the nature of the things 
around it, and to perceive in their regulation and 
control the presence of a yet more powerful Being, 


1 Read at a meeting of Young Friends’ Assembly, Baltimore, 
(Park avenue), Fourth month 20, 1890, by William I. Hull. 








in whom the attributes not only of infinite power, 
but of infinite mercy, perfection, benevolence, and 
holiness are recognized. Thus it is that the feeling 
of absolute dependence upon God is supplemented 
by that of adoration and love for Him. It has been 
truly said that ignorance, in proportion as it is dense, 


ministers to conceit; knowledge, in proportion as it | 


is ample, to humility. And, whilsta certain fervor of 
zeal and tenacity of belief can exist with narrow in- 
formation, I believe that expanded views and wid- 


ened intelligence can both enlarge one’s religion and | We often heer opinions expressed implying the con- 


| trary belief. 


improve its quality. Knowledge and faith are 
friends, not foes. “‘ Not the Bible,” some one has 
said, “ but a false theology, has proclaimed a consti- 
tutional antagonism between head and heart.” 
God’s works are in harmony, and he is the author of 
peace, not confusion. 


gence and fervor. Such antagonism and confusion 
have arisen from a failure on the part of man to 


Christ on the hills of Judzea so many centuries ago, 


and those same teachings in the soul of man to-day, | 
are divine; but that the dicta of modern science also | 
New Bibles, | 


come from the same divine source. 
new revelations of divine knowledge, have been 
vouchsafed to man all through the centuries. 

When we come to consider the influence of knowl- 
edge upon the other half of religion,—the love of 
one’s fellow-man,—we recognize that this influence 
is indeed a great one, and is exercised in a multitude 
of ways. I have time to refer to only a few of these. 
If we love man, we seek to improve his condi- 
tion; to improve his condition, we must know and 
understand him ; and this knowledge comes through 
what is technically called a higher education. Such 
education can be, and sometimes is, acquired by close 
observation and philosophic thoughts, resorted to in 
the intervals of a “ business” life; but most of us, to 
acquire such information, must seek it at first, at 
least, in the systematic, disciplinary way made use of 
in our higher colleges and universities. Now, what 
are the elements of a higher education which illu- 
mine the “ human” half of religion? All elements 
of such education do this indirectly; but among 
those which are directly influential in this way, I 
should mention the following: First and foremost 
come Psychology and Ethics, which together com- 
prise the study of the faculties and functions of the 
human mind, of the real man himself. By these 
studies we are better able to judge of the true mo- 
tives of his conduct, of the parts of his nature that 
need development most, and of those emotions, affec- 
tions, and desires that may be most readily impressed 
by influences for good. A philosophic study of his- 
tory, by depicting in its true light the development 
of man in civilization, enables us to better appreciate 
and understand the high stage of civilization he has 
at present reached. And a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Political Economy and Social Science, as well 
as of the facts which constitute human society, is es- 
sential for any real reform in his social condition. 

I have thus far spoken of the influence wielded 


He has not set in array against | “ Medal scholars,” it is said, “ have been as profi- 


each other mind and soul, reason and faith, intelli- | cient in crime as in scholarship,—remember Aaron 


| Burr.” 
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| gerous than salutary. 
| learning who have been monsters of vice, and to edu- 
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right the man who has a desire to improve mankind, 
—who loves his fellow-man. Now when we consider 
the influence of a Higher Education in exciting in 
man such a desire,—in bringing him under the influ- 
ence of the second half of religion,—we see that this 
influence may be equally great. Whether or not we 
agree with Socrates and Aristotle in identifying knowl- 
edge and virtue, we must at least agree with them in 
the position which they stoutly maintain; that 
knowledge conduces to virtue and love of mankind. 


Intellectual culture is often spoken of 
as if by itself alone it were more liable to prove dan- 


We are pointed to marvels of 


cated villains whose villainy rivalled their education. 


And thus the impression is conveyed that 


| knowledge per se tends both to cause vice and to ally 
recognize the fact that not alone the teachings of | 


itself with it. But the educated villain may have 


| been a villain, and a still greater one, had he not been 





educated. And, again, we must remember that ex- 
ceptions are not the rule; the cyclone is not the 
weather, railroads destroy many lives, but of how 
much greater good than evil do they prove? It is 
related that when Gutenberg was working in his lit- 
tle monastic cell, he seemed to hear a voice warning 
him that his invention of printing would enable bad 
men to propagate their wickedness, and sow dragons’ 
teeth of error. He took a hammer and began to de- 
stroy the type, when he heard another voice bidding 
him desist, and declaring that his invention, though 
the occasion of some evil, would be the source of 
vastly greater good. So with knowledge; it has, per- 
haps, often proved a bane, but who can question 
that its general effect has been to. bless and uplift 
mankind? The ante-bellum South was more illiter- 
ate than the North, and more immoral; Papal lands 
stand lower than Protestant ones, alikein general in- 
telligence and general virtue; and totally benighted 
and barbarous lands stand lower than either. The 
“sweet innocence of untutored nature” is all ro- 
mance. A little learning is nota dangerous thing; 
it may be relatively dangerous in not being as good as 
more, but not as compared with total ignorance. A 
very little knowledge would have been a great bless- 
ing at various epochs in the history of our race. 
There is ample evidence that those Roman emperors 
who visited the most severe and extensive persecu- 
tions upon the early Christians, did so not from bad 
motives, but from lack of knowledge. They knew 
nothing concerning the true principles of Christian- 
ity, and deemed it a service to both God and man to 
crush it out of existence. In many other instances 
has ignorance occasioned intolerance, and in as many 
has knowledge proved the source of charity. Who 
of less than Paul’s intellectual strength and higher 
education could have had great-minded Paul’s mag- 
nificent enthusiasm for the spiritually degraded 
heathen of his day? Who with less than Arnold 
Toynbee’s ideal of what man sbould be, and his 
knowledge of what he was, and of what he could be, 


by a Higher Education in starting right and keeping | could have offered up his life for the social advance- 
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ment of East London’s social outcasts ? 

We must all acknowledge that Higher Education 
may strengthen this half of one’s religion; but it may 
not do so, and it is just at this point that I conceive 
the place of Religion in a Higher Education should 
be recognized. But it is here that Religion and sec- 
tarianism, dogmatism, should be most carefully dif- 
ferentiated. I believe that the introduction of secta- 
rianism in our colleges and universities has proved 
the bane of higher education. But while we con- 
demn theological dogmas in higher education, let us 
not neglect religion ; for this would be to havea body 
without a soul. Acknowledging as our religion the 
love of God and the love of man, let us make it the 
ideal in a higher education,—in all education. Let 
us study psychology, ethics, history, politics, with 
this ideal foremost and all-pervading. Study thyself, 
know thyself and thy fellow-man, use this knowledge 
for his and thy advancement, physical as well as 
spiritual, thus prove thy love for God, and thou wilt 
not only acquire a Higher Education, but will believe 
and practice the True Religion. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 20. 

FirTH MONTH 25, 1890. 
THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. 
GOLDEN TEext.—The kingdom of God is come nigh.—Luke 10: 11, 
Read Luke 10: 1-16. 
Jesus had already set apart the twelve who were 
called his apostles, and instructed them in the work 
they would be called upon to perform, assigning to 
each some duty or appointment to which his especial 
care and attention would be given. We infer this 
from the fact that Judas Iscariot was the treasurer, 
and held the bag containing the funds of the little 
company. 

The appointment of the seventy was for a differ- 
ent service. It was their duty to go in advance of 
Jesus and his apostles, and open the way for their 
coming. We do such things differently, because our 
facilities of communicating with the people of other 
places, through the public papers and the mails, make 
special messengers unnecessary. 

Seventy was a favorite number among the Jews. 
There were seventy in the family of Jacob when at 
the solicitations of Joseph he left his home and went 
to reside in Egypt. Seventy was the number that 
Moses appointed as elders to assist him in governing 
the people during their journey to Canaan, and sev- 
enty, some say seventy-one, composed the Sanhe- 
drim, which in the time of which we are studying 
was the Supreme Council of the nation. Those sent 
out by Jesus were really missionaries whose duty it 
was to tell the people of the more distant parts of the 
land of Israel that the Messiah had come, and they 
must prepare to receive him. 

Sent them out twoandtwo. This was that they might 
be helpful to one another, by mutual counsel, and en- 


courage each other when there were difficulties to | 


overcome, which we may believe very often stood in 
the way of their progress in spreading the good tid- 
ings of his coming. 

The harvest truly is great, etc. In this we recognize 
the greatness of the work upon which they were sent, 





and the dependence he exhorted them to place upon 
the Lord of the harvest, to whom they must look for 
an increase of laborers. This is very significant as 
bearing the same testimony to his dependence upon 
the Heavenly Father that he had everywhere done. 

Carry no purse, etc. They were not to cumber them- 
selves with anything,—they were going among their 
brethren of the house of Israel, and as had been the 
usage in all former times, they were to rely upon the 
hospitality of the people of the towns and cities to 
which they were sent. 

Go not from house to house, etc. They were sent on 
a special service. They were not to spend the time 
in going from one family to another ; their work was 
simply to prepare the way for hiscoming, whose work 
it would be to jead and instruct in the things of the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness it inculcates. 

He that heareth you heareth me. They were in- 
vested with the authority that belonged to Jesus, and 
as they went among the people the willingness mani- 
fested to receive and listen to them gave evidence of 
a desire to see Jesus and hear the gracious words that 
he would bring for their acceptance. 





THE TOPIC THOUGHT—GOSPEL MISSION. 

Yes, the kingdom of God is nigh unto us. First, 
repentance, leading to amendment of ‘life. Then the 
acceptance of the Christ within us as our Saviour ; and 
thus having sought or willingly come into the king- 
dom (under the reign of God, where we will strive 
for righteousness), all things else will be added. This 
is the promise. 

Then comes the command to minister unto oth- 
ers, which receives the highest reward, for it is thus 
that “ we may enter into the joy of our Lord.” 

This subject deeply concerns each one of us. It 
matters not what our age, condition, or circumstances 
may be. The moment that the Christ spirit enters 
into our hearts, and we acknowledge him as ruler, 
that moment it becomes necessary for us to begin to 
prepare ourselves to be his ministers. Many suppose 
that this word always means “ preachers,” but its lit- 
eral meaning is “ agents who transact business under 
the authority of another.” 

The “seventy” in our lesson were sent out to 
work in His name, and this command is just as truly 
given us of to-day. Some of us will have special du- 
ties, plainly marked and described ; others will only 
have to watch for the opportunities that lie thick 
about us, even while engaged in our daily avocations. 
Whatsoever we do, we must do it as unto the Lord. 
But it is not left us to choose what we shall do. We 
are plainly enjoined to “ pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he will send forth laborers into his har- 
vest,” and if he see fit to call us there should be no 
shrinking, but an humble and dependent compli- 
ance,—“ here am I; do with me as Thou seest best, 
only be Thou with me.” 

Paul enjoins that we desire the highest spiritual 
gifts for our own edification, but that we do just as 
earnestly desire to be helpful to the unbeliever, and 
those who are less highly endowed with spiritual un- 
derstanding. Not that we contentedly sit down and 

say, “I have no gift in that direction ; there are oth- 
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ers who can do better than I,” but that we seek to 
qualify ourselves to do the Lord’s work, and pray that 
He will baptize us with his spirit, and make us able 
to do whatever He would have us do. (Read earn- 
estly and prayerfully in this connection, I. Cor., chap- 
ters 12th and 13th, also 14th from Ist to 33d verse. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The appointment of the Seventy as recorded in 
our lesson is mentioned no where else in the gospels. 
The twelve apostles had been chosen and sent forth 
on their mission to the people of Israel, to whom 
only they were sent. The inference is that the Sev- 
enty also were not to go into the ways of the Gen- 
tiles, but rather to be the heralds of his coming in 
those cities and towns of his people in which it was his 
purpose to labor. As John the Baptist had prepared 
the way for the entrance of Jesus as a teacher and 
deliverer of the suffering seed of God among the He- 
brews, so these whom he now commissions to bear 
the tidings of his coming, were to go before him, and 
give the intelligence that he would soon be in their 
midst. 

It is worthy of notice how soon in his ministry Je- 
sus entered upon missionary work. The twelve were 
chosen, and immediately sent on the Gospel errand, 
only a portion of them remaining with him; and as 
the field “ whitened unto harvest ” and trusted, earn- 
est converts rallied to his support, he chose from 
these such as were fitted for the service, sending them 
out, as we are told, unto all the cities and villages 
whither he himself would come. 

What a kind consideration for these missionaries 
is shown in sending them two and two. It wasa 
new and untried field of labor. Hitherto the rabbis 
had been their instructors, and in the formalism of 
the written law, counting themselves as more worthy 
the favor of God, and more acceptable to him be- 
cause of their washings and purification, they had 
lost favor and were without the sympathy of the 
great throbbing heart of the common people. 

Now, these freshly anointed messengers, gathered 
out of their own ranks, and filled with the Divine 
impulse to be helpful to their brethren, went among 
them, in the very spirit of their master, and we won- 
der not that when the service was accomplished they 
returned joyfully bearing the testimony that even 
the spirits of evil were subject to them. 

The lesson for us is, that if our Heavenly Father 
bestows his grace and favor upon us and we know 
ourselves to be enriched thereby in our spiritual life, 
let us be willing to tell others of what we have re- 
ceived and invite them to come and be made rich 
from the same Divine Source. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FRIENDSHIP. 
FrienD is one of the most valuable words in the 
English language, and perhaps the one most often 
used lightly and with little regard to truth. Friend- 
ship is a sacred relationship when its opportunities 
and dangers are recognized. To hold the relation of 
friend requires not only the capacity for love, but for 
sacrifice; many times the only service we can do a 
friend is to separate ourselves from him. To keep 


ourselves in close relationship with him means to 
weaken him. Friendship should be a tonic, not a 
prop; it should not be a mutual admiration society, 
but a clear-headed, warm-hearted relation, develop- 
ing the best in each. Always there is one stronger 
than the other; not necessarily the brighter of the 
two, nor the better educated of the two, but the one 
with the spirit of the leader. On this one rests the 
greater responsibility. It takes spiritual insight, 
courage, and will power to hold ourselves back when 
some one we love, and for whom it would be a pleas- 
ure to act, looks to us for decision, advice, thought. 
It was a Divine command, by the Apostle of Love, 
“ Work out your own salvation, with fear and trem- 
bling.” A true friend never steps into the life of an- 
other to mar its development, to act as a retarding 
force. Tostand as a conscience for another has never 
been given to any man as an opportunity for good, 
though many have usurped the position, to their own 
and the wronged soul’s hurt. I may be my friend’s 
friend, but not his oracle. He may be my confident, 
but not my priest. It is appalling, the temerity with 
which we sometimes see one soul force itself into 
the inner life of another: probing into its depths, 
bringing every emotion, every thought, every hope, 
to the surface, there to be put under a microscope for 
their mutual examination. What awful prostitution 
of that ethereal relation between two! “I offer my- 
self faintly and bluntly to those whose effectually I 
am, and tender myself least to him to whom I am 
most devoted,” should be the creed of friendship. 
Emerson says, “ Happy is the house that shelters a 
friend!” Yes, if the friend prove a bond and nota 
barrier. How often is the entire family relation dis- 
turbed by the absorption of one of a completed cir- 
cle in a stranger! The true friend is careful never to 
step in between natural relations. The natural affec- 
tions are the divine inheritances of every family, and 
to divert these, if only in expression, is a crime of 
which none would be guilty who are worthy to be 
called friends. 

Emerson tells us there are two elements that en- 
ter into every friendship. ‘“ One is truth.” How 
many friends will stand this test of the philosopher ? 
Rich is the man who has a friend before whom he 
may be himself, with no shadow of pretense,—a sec- 
ond soul, who will see and be seen without the mask 
of humanity. When two human beings hold this 
relation, there is no possibility of danger, for truth is 
the divine light that sheds its rays over their path- 
way. 

To seek to lead another is a desecration ; we may 
seek to make the pathway less rough, or perhaps 
nail directions on a signboard because we have 
walked that path before, but we defraud him to 
whom Heaven has given the use of all his faculties if 
we try to carry him when he has received the divine 
command to walk. The beggar at the pool carried 
his own bed, though divine love thrilled the para- 
lyzed limbs and gave the strength for life’s duties. 

“We talk of choosing our friends,” says Emerson, 
“but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a great 
part of it. Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of 
course he has merits that are not yours, and that you 
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cannot honor if you must needs hold him close to 
your person. Stand aside; give those merits room ; 
let them mount and expand. Are you the friend of 
your friend’s buttons or of his thought?” The ideal 
friendship does not find propinquity a necessity of 
the relation. As David found that he could not fly 
beyond the presence of God, so we, if we are worthy 
of the exchange of friendship, are never without the 
consciousness of our friend’s companionship, not as a 
limit to our own expansion, not as a crutch to hold 
us up, but a drawing impulse toward the ideal which 
he calls his friend.—Christian Union. 
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To the inquiry for the post-office address of EI- 
wood W. W. Wisner, we reply that letters addressed 
to him in the care of William W. Birdsall, Friends’ 
Central School, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
will be forwarded. (W. W. B. made this suggestion 
in his communication to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, Fifth month 3d.) 


We are constantly in receipt of what is termed 
“obituary poetry ” in connection with death notices 
and memorial tributes, and unless these possess ex- 
ceptional merit we must adhere to our general rule to 
all such that we may less frequently wound the feel- 
ings of many who lack discrimination and good taste 
in their poetical contributions. 


We are desired to mention that Levi L. Benson, a 
minister of Cardington, Morrow county, Ohio, expects 
to attend Centre Quarterly Meeting, held at Dun- 
nings Creek, Bedford county, Pa., on the 2nd of 
Sixth month. 


MARRIAGES. 


DIXON—WHITE.—Fourth month 23, 1890, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Wild Orchard, near Lans- 
downe, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Isaac H. Dixon, of Bal- 
timore, and Elizabeth White. 

HAMACHER—ZAVITZ.—Isaac W. Hamacher to Eliza- 
beth Zavitz, by Friends’ ceremony, both being members of 
Lobo Preparative Meeting, at her parents’ home, Poplar 
Hill, Ont., on Fourth month 9th, 1890. 


DEATHS. 

ARMITAGE.—At Newmarket, Ont., Second month 25th, 
1890, Laura L., the only surviving daughter of Elias and 
Mary Jane Armitage, in her 3lst year; a member of Yonge 
street Monthly Meeting. 
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CONRAD.—Fifth month 9, 1890, Hannah S., widow of 
Joseph W. Conrad, in her 80th year. Interment from Ply- 
mouth meeting-house, Pa., Fifth month 11. 

KEMP.—On 16th of Fourth month, 1890, at his home 
in Harford Co., Md., Thomas Kemp, in the 89th year of 
his age. 

This beloved Friend was for many years an Elder of 
Little Falls meeting, of which he was a faithful attendant 
to the closing year of his life. “Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace,” 
was most appropriately spoken of him at his funeral. His 
favorite text, “Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God,” was, with the Golden Rule, the guide of his 
life, which itself was one long, beautiful, practical sermon. 

To have known him, and felt the influence of his pure, 
gentle, cheerful spirit will ever be esteemed by his friends 
one of the blessed privileges of their lives. 

It was the testimony of one, a member of his family for 
twenty years and intimately acquainted for forty years, 
that he had never known him to speak a harsh or unkind 
word to or of any one. M. E. C. 

MOORE.—At his residence, Duanesburgh, Schenectady, 
county, N. Y., Joel Moore, in the 82d year of his age; 
esteemed member of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—Fifth 1890, at his residence, 
Davisville, Bucks Co., Pa., Jonathan Roberts, age 66 years. 

ROGERS.—At Merchantville, N. J., Fifth month 8, 1890, 
H. Dayton, infant son of William H., and Tillie I. Rogers, 
aged 10 months. 

RUSSELL.—On the 9th of the Fifth month, at his 
residence, Baltimore, Md., after a short illness, John Rus- 
sell, a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
in the 7lst year of his age. 


an 


month 4, 


The deceased was for many 
years an active and reliable merchant and a man of high 
integrity. He was tender and faithful as a husband, a 
kind and genial friend. He leaves an afflicted widow and 
many friends to mourn their loss. 

THORN.—At her home, near Marengo, New York, on 
Third month 29th, Rebecca P. Thorn, after a very short ill- 
ness. 

[From Young Friends’ Review : Her husband, Isaac Thorn, 
died in the year 1862. She was born in Bucks county, Pa., 
on the 28th of First month, 1821, and, at the time of her 
death, was one of the oldest residents of her neighborhood, 
having lived for 48 years at her late home, in the Town of 
Galen, Wayne county, New York. She was a highly re- 
spected and most exemplary woman, a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, having united with them shortly after her 
marriage, her husband beingalready a member. She leaves 
seven children. Her two sons, Joel and Jasper Thorn, live 
on farms near the homestead. The daughters are: Eliza- 
beth W. Bonnell, of Waterloo, N. Y.; Emily Shotwell, of 
Swartz Creek, Mich.; Beulah Porter, of Galen ; Rose Clark, 
widow of the late Henry Clark, of Petoskey, Mich.; and 
Sarah Thorn, of Marengo, N. Y. The two last mentioned 
lived with their mother. J. M. D.] 

YARNALL.—In West Phila., Fifth month 4, 1890, Reu- 
ben Yarnall, in his 90th year; a member of Darby Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


Tue custom of lifting the hat had its origin dur- 
ing the age of chivalry, when it was customary for 
knights never to appear in public except in full ar- 
mor. It became a custom, however, for a knight 


upon entering an assembly of friends, to remove his 
helmet, signifying, “ I am safe in the presence of my 
friends.” 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
THe annual meeting of the stockholders of Friends’ 
300k Association was held at 15th and Race Sts., on 
the evening of the 12th inst. The attendance was 
small. In addition to the report herewith given, in- 
teresting statements were made by the manager of the 
Book Store, relative to the business done, showing 
the great advantage to Friends in having such a cen- 
tral place where their interests receive attention. 
During the past year one hundred marriage certifi- 
cates in the Friends’ form have been sold, libraries 


and First-day schcols have been supplied with books, | 


and fifty or sixty schools outside of those at 15th and 
Race, have received their kindergarten and other 
supplies at rates better than they could get elsewhere. 
Much publishing is done for Friends and others. 


The almanac, so important to Friends on account of | 


its record of all the meetings of our branch of the 
Society, is published annually for their accommoda- 
tion at a financial loss to the Association. 

This concern should receive the liberal patronage 


of all interested in our Society. The old Board of 


Directors was elected as follows: Henry Bentley, 
Amos Hillborn, M. Fisher Longstreth, Samuel E. 
Griscom, Clement M. Biddle, Lydia H. Hall, Louisa 
J. Roberts, Lavinia P. Yeatman, Robert M. Janney, 
Samuel B. Chapman, S. Raymond Roberts, William 
P. Sharpless. 

<2 

The following report was read and approved : 

The Board of Directors of Friends’ Book Association of 
Philadelphia, in presenting their Seventeenth Annual Re- 
port to the stockholders, desire to call attention to the fact 
that the present Board was elected two years ago, and now 
hold their positions in consequence of the failure to hold an 
election at the last annual meeting by reason of the small 
number of stockholders present at that time. It isa matter 
of regret that so little interest should seem to be manifested 
in a concern of so much importance to the Society of Friends, 
and to which at the outset such generous contributions 
were made. 

In this connection the Board would call attention to the 
fact that during the seventeen years the Association has 
been in existence, many of its stockholders have been 1e- 
moved by death, and in the majority of cases their shares 
still stand in their names. It is desirable, for many reasons, 
that the stock of the Association should be in the names of 
living persons, and the Board asks the codperation of all 
parties interested in such cases to have proper transfers 
made, 

The business of the Store has been conducted under the 
same management as heretofore, and with satisfactory re- 
sults financially. The sales of merchandise for the fiscal 
year ending Fourth month Ist, 1890, amounted to $25,830.- 
94. The results of the business thus far leave the original 
capital stock of the Association ($10,000) intact, and a fund 
of $1,158.83 as a guarantee against bad debts and deprecia- 
tion of stock. 

While this result is satisfactory in one sense, the Board 
is aware that the chief aim of the organization has not been 
attained, but feel that with an active and earnest support 
on the part of members of our Society, the time need not be 
far distant when the publication of Friends’ books in a lib- 
eral manner can be accomplished. 

During the past year a pamphlet, entitled ‘Why am Ia 
Friend?” by John J. Cornell, has been published. This 
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was stereotyped, and a second edition has been called for. 
New editions of the following books have also been issued 
during the year: “ Memoir of Samuel M. Janney;” “ Vital 
Religion,” by Samuel M. Janney; “Summary of Christian 
Doctrine,” by Samuel M. Janney ; “ Doctor Parrish’s 
Letter.” 

The foregoing report was approved at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held Fifth month 7th, 1890, and directed 
to be submitted to the approaching annual meeting of the 
stockholders. S. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

Fifth mouth 8th, 1890, 


and 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY FOR FRIENDS. 
I HAve read the articles in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL on Temperance thoughtfully, and feel like 
adding my mite The Bible truths are as good to-day 
as when they were written, and if so are we not as 
accountable for the acts of our lives as were those of 
that day? After Cain killed his brother, condemna- 
tion came to him, and when the Lord asked for Abel 
Cain’s answer was, “Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
“What hast thou done; the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth to me from the ground. And now thou 
art cursed from the earth.” Does not the same ques- 
tion come to us to-day, and do we not anewer virtually 
the same, and will not the same voice cry to the Lord 
from the earth against us? 

The teachings of the Bible all through are that 
love to God and love to one another come together. 
“A new commandment I give unto you; that you 
love one another.” Does not God hold us accounta- 
ble for aJl we do; for omission and commission? 
Then we must be willing to look at, and examine our 
duty to our fellow beings, as well as our duty to God, 
and if the same, should we not examine carefully the 
laws that govern us and see that they are just laws, 
and be sure our brother’s blood does not cry from the 


ground to God against us. 


Why cannot Christain people talk together about 
the best ways to promote the good of all, without be- 
coming excited, or it becoming a controversy? Let 
us sit down and reason together, and if we cannot do 
this why not talk through the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, in a calm and thoughtful manner that it 
may be profitable to all? We know there is a great 
issue before us; why not face it and help to settle it, 
so that our brother’s blood will not cry from the 
ground against us? Brothers and sisters, I ask that we 
do not turn away and say we will have nothing to do 
with the political contest, for by the laws we are gov- 
erned. Let us look well to our ways, that we do all 
we can to alleviate the sin and suffering caused by 
the liquor traffic. Let us ask ourselves and our God 
what He would have us do, prayerfully examine what 
is right, then do it manfully regardless of party. Then 
we can truthfully answer, “I have done all thou re- 
quiredst of me.” Resecca A. Brown. 

Holder, Til. 


Tuere’s a great difference between being in the 
world, and having the world in us; let a ship be in 
the water, and it’s all right; but let the water be 
in the ship and down she goes. 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


My attention was called during the past week to an 
error in Friends’ Almanac of 1890, regarding the place 


of holding Genesee Yearly Meeting. The Almanac | come well known throughout the country, and has 


has it to be held at Farmington, N. Y., while it was 
held there last year, and will be held at Yarmouth, 
Ontario, this year. I see no way to reach all whom 


| 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS OF THE NEGRO, 
AT LAKE MOHONK. 


| Tue annual gathering of friends of the Indian at the 


the error will affect, but to ask you to insert in the | 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a notice of the error 
and the correct place at which it will be held. 


Joun J. CORNELL. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y. 


FRIENDS IN CANADA. 

From Young Friends’ Review, Fifth month. 

8. P. Zavirz, of the Young Friends’ Review, started on 
a visit to the West on the 29th of last month. He 
expected to stop at Battle Creek, Mich., Chicago, Des 
Moines, visiting friends and attending some meetings, 
arriving in Omaha on the 8th inst., where he is ex- 
pected to meet Edward Coale and Abel Mills of Illi- 
nois, the three traveling together through parts of 
Nebraska and Kansas, attending and appointing 
meetings, and visiting some of the Friends scattered 
through these States. One important object of this 


mission is to encourage an endeavor to centralize | 


Friends moving West in communities sufficiently 
large to organize meetings. 

It is evidence of a healthful state of society that 
can deviate from the ancient custom and disciplinary 
order when necessity seems to demand, and the 
Spirit gives liberty. Such an instance transpired 
lately in Norwich Monthly Meeting, in connection 
with the receiving into membership of the parties 
whose marriage is elsewhere noticed in this’ paper. 
They had a very earnest desire to be married by the 
simple and laudable custom of Friends, but were not 
members nominally, although, what is better, were 


Mohonk Lake Mountain House, New York, has be- 


been the means of doing much good, by securing a 
free interchange of facts and opinions among those 
interested in the Indian work. Albert K. Smiley, 
through whose hospitality and energy these gather- 
ings have been organized, has now sent out invita- 
tions to a similar conference of friends of the Negro, 
to be held at the Mountain House on the 4th, 5th,and 
6th of next month. Among those invited and ex- 
pected to attend are ex-President Hayes, ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White, of Cornell University; W. 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Gen. 8. 
C. Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, Va.; Gen. O. 
O. Howard ; President Taylor, of Vassar College ; Dr. 
A. G. Haygood, Agent of the Slater Fund, and many 
others. The object of the conference, of course, is a 
comparison of views and perhaps some formulation 
of suggestions as to the work of educating and aid- 
ing the colored people, and we have no doubt it will 
be helpful to this excellent cause. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE: TWELFTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Your Board, in giving an account of their stewardship for 
the past twelve months, are gratified to be able to announce 
the successful working of household affairs both to the man- 
agers and to the boarders. The management of the house 
has been satisfactory to those having the care and oversight, 


| as well as to the recipients of its benefits. The matron, 
| Sidney Walton, continues in charge of the house ; her man- 


genuine Friends at heart. There was not time for | 


them to become members by the usual course before 
the day set for the wedding, and to postpone which 
would greatly inconvenience the parties. The course 
taken was this: Lobo Preparative Meeting requested 
the overseers to visit the parties and take the neces- 
sary care usually delegated to a committee appointed 
by the Monthly Meeting, and report to the Monthly 
Meeting, for it to use or reject as it saw fit. The 
Monthly Meeting without a dissenting voice, accepted 
the information of the overseers in lieu of a report 
from a committee appointed by it to report the fol- 
lowing month. The parties then and there were con- 
sidered in full membership and the marriage propo- 
sals were proceeded with. Thus, although the disci- 
pline may not have been followed to the letter, yet, 
everyone thought that the right thing was done. We 
believe if Friends in the past had been led more by 
this higher guide, the Spirit of light and liberty, in- 
stead of the haughty cast-iron rule, there would be 
life and prosperity in communities to-day where the 
Society has dwindled out, with nothing left to indi- 
cate the former glory except crumbling walls and 


moss covered tombstones scattered over a neglected 
yard. 





agement and good judgment are manifest by the results. 
She has seconded the efforts of the managers to afford com- 
fortable homes for the boarders, some of whom have been 
in the house for several years. All the rooms have been oc- 
cupied most of the time, except in Seventh and Eighth 
months, when the boarders generally seek recreation in the 
country. 

The Board has the pleasure of announcing that the in- 


| stitution is now entirely free fromdebt. By the will of the 


late J. Humphreys MclIl vain, who died in 1888, the Associ- 
ation was bequeathed $5,000 and also became participants 
in the residuary estate. On Twelfth month llth, 1889, 
your treasurer received from the executors $6,147.97, which 
was at once appropriated to the payment of the mortgage 
of $5,000 and the note for $1,000, the debt for which was in- 
curred by the needed repairs and alterations after the prop- 
erty was purchased and before occupancy. 

The house isin general good repair; during the past 
year the parlors and front of the house were painted and the 
parlors and back second-story room neatly papered, some 
new carpet and a few articles of furniture purchased. A 
new kitchen range and heater in cellar are much needed, 
and they will probably be put in during the present year. 

We desire again to thank the friends of the institution 
for their generous contributions, and trust they will con- 
tinue to manifest the same interest in the future, for al- 
though after a struggle of thirteen years, the institution is 
now free from debt, the managers do not intend to stand 
still, but hope to push on with the good work they have un- 
dertaken. 


The report of the Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, is as fol- 
lows : 
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Fourth month, 1889. 
Rec’d from Board, 
“ « ~ transient, 


$ 376 82 
$2,999.90 
441.75 

———— 3, 441.65 

132.00 

6,147.97 


$10,098.44 


Balance, 


Subscriptions, . : : 
From J. H. MeIivain Estate, 


By cash paid water rent and taxes, 191.54 
Repairs and furniture, 402.92 
Interest, ° ° < 5 333.91 
House expenses, coal, and matron, . 2,540.48 
Expenses, . = P ; * 7 ‘ 2.90 
Payment of mortgage and debts, . 

Fourth month 2, 1890. Balance on hand, 


6,000.00 

626.69 

$10,098.44 
Subscriptions received: Anna Knight, $5; R. E. Har- 
rop, $5; Beulah L. Mitchell, $2; E. T. Longstreth, $2; Ann 
Brown, $25; Wm. Longstreth, $10; 
$10; Joel J. 
Dixon, $5; 


Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Baily, $10; Chas. W. Wharton, $10; S. G. 
E. 8S. Dixon, $5; Alfred Moore, $10; Biddle 
Hardware Co., $25; C. A. Woodnutt, $2; Thompson Shourds, 
$2; M. K. Paist, $2; Martha D. Hough, $2. 


THE SUNDAY BREAKFAST ASSOCIATION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE Sunday Breakfast Association, (12th street above 
Race, Philadelphia), has closed its winter’s work. During 
the six months just ended there were held 138 religious 
meetings, with an attendance of 65,452, of which 33,202 re- 
ceived a charitable meal of four corned-beef sandwiches 
and three cups of coffee, consuming 139,910 rolls and rusk, 
1,456 lbs. corned-beef, 1,399 lbs. sugar, 1,386 Ibs. coffee, 
1,714 quarts milk, at a total cost of $3,011, which included 
all expenses. There are no salaried officers and no money 
paid for speakers or ministerial help. All labor and sup- 
port are voluntary. 

1,145 signed the temperance pledge and 1,947 were for- 
ward for prayers. Thousands of interesting testimonies 
were given by persons professing redemption, and many 
letters were received from all over our land and foreign 
countries from persons who have been restored to their 
homes and usefulness. The Association is in a very pros- 
perous condition. The actual cost of material for a break- 
fast of four corned-beef sandwiches and three cups of coffee 
is 43 cents for each person, and for a tea of four rusks and 
three cups of tea, less than four cents. 

Lewis U. BEAN, Pres., 2030 Vine St. 
Dr. A. H. HENDERSON, Treas., 1320 Vine St. 


I aM only one; but Iam one; 

I cannot do everything ; but I can do something ; 
What I can do I ought to do; 

And what I ought to do by the grace of God I will do. 


Even the wild flowers that you gather in your 
long rambles on the summer’s day, though they will 
die before to-morrow, have still their use, in their 


beauty and their fragrance, while they last. 
you do but get out of them the good that God has 
put into them, though they perish, they perish in the 
using.—Selected. 


Gop’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. Dear as 
our happiness is to Him, there is another thing 
within us which is more precious in his sight. It is 
of far less consequence in any Divine estimate of 
things, how much a man suffers, than what the man is. 


And if | 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE annual spring meeting of the Athletic Association was 
held on Whittierfield on Seventh-day afternoon last. The 
sports were interesting, and the occasion was made espe- 
cially notable by the presentation of a silver cup, by George 
W. Childs, of the Public Ledger. The cup or bow! is of mas- 
sive, fluted silver, about nine inches high, and six in diame- 
ter, and is to be given asa base-ball trophy. Upon one side 
it bears the inscription “The George W. Childs Cup,” and 
upon the other, “Presented to Swarthmore College by 
George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, for annual competition 
by the various classes for the base-ball championship.” 
Dr. John Kinzer Shell, Director of Physical Culture, made 
the presentation address in behalf of the donor, and it was 
received for the College by Professor Benjamin Smith. 
The students are much pleased with the present. 

—The Brown bequest to the college library will become 
available at the rate of about one thousand dollars a year 
until it is paid up. Only the interest will be used at pres- 
ent. 

—Professor Benjamin Smith read a paper before the 
meeting of the First-day School Association, in Philadel- 
phia, this week. 

—Assistant Professor Ferris Walton Price, A. M., ’74, 
has been elected to succeed Professor Henry W. Rolfe, re- 
signed, in the Isaac H. Clothier professorship. 

—The Halcyon, ’91, the Junior annual, appeared on Sey- 
enth-day last and met with a very large sale. The new 
number is in an enlarged and more attractive form, and, 
among other features, it contains portraits of all the mem- 
bers of the college Faculty and the members of the Junior 
Class. Copies are still to be obtained by mail. The staff is 
as follows: Editor-in-Chief, William C. Sproul; Associate 
Editors, John W. Hutchinson, Jr., and Esther Haviland, 
Emily Atkinson, Cosmelia J. Brown, Eliza Hampton, Eliza 
G. Holmes, Edward C. Wilson, J. Lawrence Dudley; busi- 
ness managers, Chester P. Martindale and Louis P. Clark. 

8. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD IN MAN. 


You must live your separate life in separation 
from opinions, not from men, and live it freely, no- 
bly, on the ground of Christ,—on belief in the divine 
spirit of all. Then your heart will be warm enough 
not to care what men will say of your opinions or 
your mode of life. You will be very happy. You 
will have the ceaseless joy of finding people so much 
better than you imagined, of making people really 
better by bringing them to know their own good, 
and giving them hope and faith in God by that 
knowledge; of sympathies continually extending, 
and of new lives continually added to yours, so that 
your soul will widen every day ; of greater hopes for 
man growing greater and more beautiful as you grow 
older; of an increasing conviction of God’s presence 
and power in men and in yourself, and of the cer- 
tainty springing from that of final restoration for 
mankind. And day by day to add to your joy, there 
will increase the number of those who will thank 
you for a new life, and love you dearly, and so faith- 
fully that you will not know what to do with your 
happiness except by making it an increased power of 
making others happy.—S. A. Brooke. 


Devotion to our Ideal is worship; the higher the 
Ideal, the nobler the worship.—F. W. Newman. 
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THE PARABLE OF HAPPINESS. 
A RICH man’s goodly son did go 
Afar to find true happiness. 
He tracked the treasures of the snow, 
And Indus tracked. 


Of hill-set seas, the peace of palm-set plain 


The stormy stress 


He searched and eager searched ; yet searched in vain. 


The hundred battered battle gates 
Of Thebes, the storied temple door 
Of Delphi, oracle of fates 
Or sacred shrine or holy store 
Of healing things he saw; yet day by day 
Grew care upon him like a mantle gray. 


Still had he honors oft, and great, 

For goodly was his heart and keen 
His wit and generous his state, 

And much his eager eyes had seen. 
Yet happiness came not: and over all 
His ways and days there ever lay a pall. 


And he grew fretted ; came to feel 
That fate had hounded him 
“ Ah, cursed of God!” 
And stone; 


; he said: 

His heart grew steel 
and bitter grew his bread. 

At last, outworn, he turned him, with a sigh, 
To seek his childhood’s home and cheerless die. 


And there he sat him, all apart, 
A moody, selfish, sullen thing. 
Yea, God had given him a heart 
Far back. But he had sought to bring 
True happiness unto himself alone ; 
So God instead had given him a stone. 


One day a child passed where he sat 
’Mid his ancestral wood and moaned. 
The barefoot thing did start thereat, 
And startling, fell. He grudging groaned 
Some selfish word, the while he stooped and bore 
The bleeding waif to his own stately door. 


And oh, the rising sun he knew 
That day, and all his after days! 
His pent soul widened till it grew 
To reach, as reach the dear sun’s rays, 
All things that lay about, before ; 
Nor wailed he out for happiness once more, 
Joaquin Miller, in The Independent. 


A CLOUD. 
Ir drifts adown the peaceful sky unto 
No bounden port, the plaything of the air— 
A fleecy palace, with a tower fair, 
Whose oriel a pale star glimmers through. 
Its filmy structure sportive winds undo; 
Now it’s a boat of Venice, whose sails wear 
Indolent folds aflame with color rare— 
Day’s delicate orange in the western blue. 
A white-winged galleon on seas of space, 
It vanishes serenely as it came, 
Growing in mellow distance less and less, 
Until, in turqdoise ether, all its grace 
Of swan-like hull and sail of trembling flame 
Softly dissolves to misty nothingness. 
R. K. Munkittrick, in Harper's Weekly. 


Gop is not to be proved by the reason but felt by 
the heart. 


MANGROVES. 

THERE are some plants and trees whose mere names 
call up associations of the most positive character. 
The word palm implies visions of tropical or sub-trop- 
ical scenery. The sound appears to bring with it the 
heat of the equinoctial regions. So it is when we 
mention the mangrove to one who knows anything 
of the tree. Rhizophora mangle is the species with 
which the dwellers of the warmer parts on the east- 
ern side of the two Americas are most familiar; 
though over the world, where there is found suffi- 
cient heat, associated with low sea shores and saline 
bogs, one or the other of the species may be looked 
for. 

Probably no form of plant life suggests more of 
the horrors of impenetrable, malaria-cursed loca- 
tions than the mangrove. Kingsley, whose pen sel- 
dom was dipped in gall to characterize anything, 
seems to have uncorked his vials of wrath when he 
attempted to describe a mangrove thicket. As you 
read his vivid passages you can almost see disease in 
the gauntest forms writhing and rising out of the 
tangled mass of leaves, roots, and branches, into the 
hardly less unwholesome upper air. 

But it would be unfair to allow all these imputa- 
tions to rest without a word in favor of this tree. 
More than we dream of, it has been our servant. 
Though it has done its work slowly, it has none the 
less wrought surely in raising out of the bosom of the 
ocean a soil on which mankind came at last to settle 
and to rear homes and temples. 

I have sailed along the coast of Florida, in and 
out through the intricacies of its mangrove-covered 
keys, and wondered at the work the tree was doing 
for the man of the future. Thus, to follow briefly 
along its line of growth! We see the flower fading 
and the fruit maturing. When the petals fall the 
ovary is not an inch long. You look for the ripened 
fruit and a strange history opens before you. In- 
stead of falling to the ground, one of the two seeds in 
the ovary begins, while yet attached to the parent 
tree, to grow. The young plant’s root perforates the 
walls of its seed vessel and begins to elongate. Soon 
it has attained a length of six inches, and then, well 
started in life, with its young leaves ready for duty, 
the infant plant falls into the water, it may be, and 
is carried off at the mercy of wind and wave. Blown 
and drifted here and there it may at last, at low tide, 
be stranded on a reef just at the level of the water. 
Promptly the root fastens, and in an incredibly brief 
period the young plant is fixed to the mass of rock 
or shells over which is spread a thin coating of mud 
or ooze. It is enough, however. The career of the 
plant is thenceforward one of growth. Its future is 
assured. Within a few years, from the main stem, a 
little above the water, side branches or roots come 
out, and bending downward as they grow away from 
the stem, at length reach the slime-covered rock and 
fasten themselves there as the young plant had done. 
“Like parent, like child.” These send up aerial 
stems, which in turn send off roots to extend their 
hold on earth and their empire in the sky. Thus 
through years the tree grows, until after a century, it 
may be, what was a naked rock or a shell reef has 





been changed into an impenetrable thicket, through 
which loathesome creatures crawl, and in which flocks 
of water fowl live and raise their young. 

The place is not inviting, but as the years pass, 
generation after generation of leaves and trunks die, 
fall, and are entangled by the younger shoots to de- 
cay and form a vegetable mould, which becémes 
dryer as it grows older and higher; then ceasing to 
tremble beneath the tread, passes by slow stages, 
through swamp into solid ground. 

The mangrove tree has erected a scaffold for its 
own destruction; as now the spot is too high for its 
growth, and, as it slowly disappears, it makes room 
for the cedars or other trees to advance and possess 
the soil. 

Look along the vast shore line of our American 
tropics ; see the mangrove-covered islands, peninsu- 
las, and swamps in the act of being wrested from the 
ocean; go back through the adjacent low forests to 
where the bluffs and promontories rise, then esti- 
mate how vast this area is, and you will begin to 
comprehend what a servant of man and founder of 
empires this mangrove has been. 

This is the briefest possible sketch of the life his- 
tory of the tree. Instead of despising or belittling it 
because its aspirations cease when it has made soil 
on which higher plants may live, let us rather ad- 
mire the thrift and vigor which have made the most 
out of a situation so unpromising, and paved the way 
for possibilities so vast. 

On the keys (or islands) and on the shore of the 
southern part of Florida the mangrove attains a 
height of thirty feet, forming dense forests whose de- 
scending root-branches remind one most forcibly of 
the famous Banyan trees of India. 

Aside from the larger functions of the mangrove 
as already indicated, we must add that, dead or alive, 
the tree is still our servant. The bark contains an 
enormous percentage of tannin, which, though not 
yet fairly utilized, probably will be in the future, and 
thus we may hope that the drain upon our hemlock 
forests wil) be partly relieved. 

It has been more successfully utilized by dyers, 
and is capable of producing quite a number of tints, 
from copper color to that of slate. 

It does not surprise one to learn that the bark has 
been used in medicine as an astringent. Indeed, it 
is alleged that the bark of an allied species has been 
used as a remedy in malarial troubles. 

Time reconciles one to many things which might 
have seemed impossible in the light of earlier days. 
Thus, for centuries, among the “ traveler’s tales” was 
the one that in the tropics, oysters grew on trees. It 
now appears quite plain how this might be. The 
swinging air roots of the mangrove, as they descended 
from above finally came to touch and dip below the 
level of the water at high tide. To these roots the 
young oysters fastened themselves, and not only 
grew but multiplied there. When the tide was low 
the roots were hanging in the air, and the attached 
clumps of oysters might certainly be said to grow on 
the trees. Such sights are common enough in south- 
ern Florida. 


There is properly but one species of mangrove in 
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Florida; this, besides its scientific name,is known 
as the red mangrove. Quite another tree is called 
the black mangrove. It is Avicennia nitida, a mem- 
ber, strangely enough, of the same family of plants as 
our common verbena. The tree may sometimes at- 
tain a height of over fifty feet. The wood is heavy, 


but so far as I know, of no marked utility. The 
strange feature in the history of the black mangrove 
is its tendency to throw up from its roots, which are 
but slightly below the level of the soil, a vast num- 
ber of asparagus-like shoots, which as Prof. Wilson 
shows, are to be regarded as additional aerating or- 
gans.—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, in Forest Leaves. 


PROPOSED HIGH COURT OF AMERICA. 
THE meeting of the Conference of American Nations 
has no object so important as the establishment of 
a system of arbitration as to any questions which 
may arise between the different States of North and 
South America. 

What must be attempted is the establishment of a 
system. Discussion is not enough. Resolutions are 
not enough, nor any professions. It is possible to es- 
tablish a system, and a long period must pass before 
so favorable an opportunity can occur again. 

It is too much forgotten that an essential part of 
the prosperity and success of the United States, as a 
nation, is the system by which questions between the 
States are adjusted. Difficulties, indeed, are brought 
to an end almost as soon as they begin. Many acon- 
test between neighboring and rival States has been 
adjusted by the Supreme Court, while most of the 
citizens of each State did not know there was any 
question. Thus the Supreme Court adjusted a boun- 
dary question between Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 
and of more importance than many boundary ques- 
tions which have plunged Europe in war. And it 
would be fair to say that half the people of both 
States did not know that there had been any contro- 
versy. 

It is not enough for the Congress to vote that, in 
the future, questions of dispute shall be referred to 
Courts of Arbitration. When questions assume im- 
portance, after they have been neglected, and when 
they have had a chance to grow in consequence, it 
may be too late to constitute a proper Court of Arbi- 
tration. The demand of our time is that a perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration shall be appointed at once, 
and shall be in readiness to receive all such questions 
as soon as they arise. Indeed, it may be possible for 
such a Court to give such counsel as shall solve the 
question at its very birth. 

The Court should exist and hold its sessions from 
time to time, ready to receive inquiries, and to solve 
doubts as to International Law, and ready at any mo- 
ment to hear an international question as soon as it 
arises. 

Such a Court should consist of statesmen and 
jurists of the very highest rank—men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves before the world by their 
equity and wisdom in public affairs. Its establish- 
ment should be on such ascale of dignity, and the 
powers conferred on it should be so high, that even 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States 








should feel honored by an appointment to serve on 
it, or such a statesman as John Quincy Adams, after 
he had left the Presidential chair. 

It should meet quarterly, at least, for regular ses- 
sions, now at one of the cities of North America, 
now at one of South America, as convenience might 
order. There is no reason indeed, why it should not 
meet in Europe, or in one of the West India Islands. 
It would have permanent clerks, and reporters of its 
decisions. 

At first, probably, no questions would be referred 
to it, except perhaps a few trifles of form. But it 
should be required to publish from time to time 
opinions, in the line of “ obiter dicta,” its members de- 
voting themselves exclusively to the study of Inter- 
national Law and the study of sucb principles as 
shall bring in the reign of justice among men. 

The several States snould havea right to submit 
to it, in advance, questions as to public policy as 
governed by International Law. And to such ques- 
tions it should give immediate attention, and return 
short rescripts in the form of practical answers. 

Before such a tribunal, sooner or latter, two States, 
in contest with each other, would bring the subject 
of their debate. The Court would hear them by 
counsel, and would give its decision. To enforce that 
decision, it is perfectly true, it would not have a 
musket noraship. But the moral weight of its deci- 
sion would be absolute. No State in America is 80 
strong that it could stand against it. The legislation 
of every State and its conduct would, sooner or later, 
comply with the Court’s decision. 

Take, for instance, the question now existing as to 
the preservation of seals in the Northern waters. No 
nation concerned wishes to do wrong in the mat- 
ter. No intelligent person wishes to see this race of 
animals annihilated. It is a subject eminently fit to 
be presented to such a Court, that it may say what 
the laws of nations, or the eternal justice, would com- 
mand in that affair. And England, Canada, or the 
United States would have to obey the decision. 

The manner of composing such a Court is rather a 
matter of detail. Our experience in the Supreme 
Court of the United States would suggest a tribunal 
of seven or nine jurists. They should be selected 
from the different nations, so that all parts of Amer- 
ica might be represented, and authority might be 
given to appoint one or two “assessors” from the 
most distinguished jurists of Europe. The honors 
and emoluments of the court should be such that any 
man in the world might be proud and glad to holda 
place on it. 

The appointments should be for good behavior, 
to cease at the age, say, of sixty-five or seventy years, 
with a handsome retiring pension. 

The judges might be appointed by such a Congress 
as now is in session, with a provision tha* their suc- 

cessors should be named in rotation by the several 
nations. It might be well that the name ofa new 
candidate should be selected from a list drawn up by 
the other members of the tribunal. The judges 
should appoint their own secretaries and other offi- 
cers. 

Their salaries should be paid from a common 
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treasury established for the purpose. This treasury 
should be kept full by contributions assessed on the 
several States, in proportion to their wealth or popu- 
lation. The expenses might amount to a quarter ofa 
million dollars annually, or even half a million; but 
this is nothing for the object in view. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of such a tribu- 
nal, in its every-day duty of working on the Interna- 
tional Law of the world, and answering its demends. 
And sc soon as one of the exigencies arise which 
create wars between nations, its worth would be more 
than can be told. 

We trust that the Congress will address itself 
squarely to some such practicable system, not con- 
tent with general statements, which are, after all, 
merely declamatory of the folly, and cost, and horror 


of war.— Edward Everett Hale in Herald of Peace (Lon- 
don.) 


THE ART OF REBUKING. 


Tuer is a great deal of rebuking donein the world 
which has no right to be called art. For art is the 
skillful employment of means to produce some de- 
sired end, while much of the rebuke which is uttered 
has no worthy end in view, and much that has such 
a purpose is by no means skillfully adapted to fulfill 
it. Yet wise and effective rebuke is, indeed, an art, 
and a difficult one to attain. It has one chief object, 
that of reforming or improving the individual, and so 
delicate and complex is this task that it may well 
employ the nicest tact and the wisest judgment. As 
it is frequently administered, it has the opposite ef- 
fect. It irritates, or offends, or wounds, and leaves 
the fault rebuked just where it was. There are vari- 
ous causes for this. Often it is not the good of the of- 
fender that prompts the rebuke, but personal annoy- 
ance or resentment, sudden anger or indignation, the 
desire to show authority or to inflict a penalty. Re- 
bukes uttered in any such spirit are worse than use- 
less. Unless we truly desire to help our neighbor let 
no words of reproof or even admonition escape our 
lips, for we may be quite sure they will only do harm 
and not good. If this rule were followed, the commu- 
nity would be far happier and better. 

Many persons, however, having this desire in all 
sincerity, yet fail in their rebukes from want of judg- 
ment, discrimination, and care. There are so many 
things to be considered in this matter, that it is sel- 
dom well to give a rebuke in haste. There are a few 
rare occasions when a sudden reproof is called for, 
but usually it should be avoided. A little reflection 


| will often arrest the hasty words on the lips that 


would only have ended in harm, and turn them into 
an effective admonition. It will sometimes suffice to 
show us that our relations are not such as to juftify us 
in playing the part of rebuker, or that the season 
we have chosen is ill-timed. Or we may find that we 
are not quite disinterested, that self-love is creeping 
in, and that we are influenced rather by a sense of 
private injury than by a real desire to improve our 
neighbor. The impulse swiftly to rebuke whatever 
is unpleasant to ourselves should always be suspected. 
Even though the reproof be just, it fails of its aim, 
for he who receives it will make more than due al- 
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lowance for the source from which it sprung. In- 
deed, as a general thing, our willingness to give re- 
buke should make us doubt its wisdom. 

The effectiveness of a rebuke will also greatly de- 
pend upon the manner of giving it. Satire and ridi- 
cule are always out of place here. They give need- 
less wounds and produce antagonistic feelings. They 
often rankle in the mind so bitterly that there is no 
room for the lesson they are supposed to carry. 
There are men and women now who remember dis- 
tinctly certain episodes in their youth, when they 
suffered acutely from the satire which poisoned the 
arrow of rebuke and produced a long resentment 
against the one who sped it. Exaggeration is another 
prolific cause of failure in this direction. There is a 
most fallacious supposition that if a fault is painted 
black enough it will be dispised and shunned ; but, 
instead of this, the mind is entirely absorbed with 
the injustice of the over-statement. Nowhere is mod- 
eration more essential than in rebuke. It secures a 
patient hearing and nourishesa friendly feeling. 

Closely connected with this are the gentleness 
and tenderness which always spring from true sym- 
pathy. He who does not feel the one, and cannot 
command the other, should never take upon himself 
to rebuke his fellow men. All harsh, loud, and vio- 
lent language’ defeats its end. So does a cold,stern, 
disapproving manner. An old proverb says, “ Re- 
bukes ought not to have a grain more of salt than of 
sugar;” and the affectionate desire for the real wel- 
fare of the offender will always suggest a gentle and 
friendly manner when unpleasant truths must be ut- 
tered. Sometimes just commendation for other 
things and appeals to the better nature render a re- 
buke effective. Whatever upholds a man’s self-re- 
spect inclines him to self-improvement, and to appre- 
ciate fully his good points goes a long way in helping 
him to cure bis faults. 

Many rebukes fail because they are ill-timed. 
When sickness or adversity overwhelm a man, he 
should be comforted, not rebuked. Yet, how often 
do we choose these very times of affliction to point 
out the errors which led to his troubles, and to re- 
mind him that we prophesied this very result. Few 
rebukes are more unkind and unwise than these. 
Equally injudicious is the rebuke given in the pres- 
ence of others, producing only mortification and dis- 
pleasure. Plutarch tells us that “ Pythagoras at one 
time rated a friend of his so terribly before company 
that the poor young man went and hanged himself, 
from which time the philosopher would never chide 
any man in the presence of another.” 

All these and many other precautions will sug- 
gest themselves to the intelligent and sympathetic 
man before he ventures to rebuke another. Whatis 
chiefly needed is the presence of modesty and sym- 
pathy, earnest good-will, a respectful manner, and 
some degree of insight and tact. Whatever tends to 
draw men together in bonds of affection and har- 
mony will also enable them both to give and to re- 
ceive an occasional rebuke in the spirit which alone 
can make it effective in doing good.—Philad’a Ledger. 
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THE TRAINED NURSE. 


A NEw profession has come into being within the 
last few years whose beneficent importance can 
hardly be overstated, but it has come so quietly and 
does its work so unostentatiously that it is scarcely 
recognized as a profession at all by the great, busy, 
unthinking public. 

Yet the trained nurse is to-day as efficient an 
agent in the saving of human life and the allevia- 
tion of human suffering as the physician himself. In- 
deed, wherever the ministrations of the trained nurse 
have been enjoyed the marvel. is that the world so 
long overlooked the necessity of her services, and 
submitted itself in time of suffering to the clumsy ty- 
ranny of the Sairey Gamps whose place she takes 
with skill and gentleness and conscientious devotion 
to duty. 

It is important that the status of this new profes- 
sion should be fully recognized, the more so because 
the popular impression is that the trained nurse is 
simply the nurse of tradition somewhat better in- 
structed in her duties. 

Nothing of the kind is true. There is no more 
resemblance between the trained nurse and the 
nurse of tradition than between the educated physi- 
cian and the “ yarb doctor” of early settlements. 

The trained nurse is, in the first place, a woman 
of refinement, often a woman of culture. She is care- 
fully educated in her profession by an orderly course 
of study and clinical instruction, which fits her for 
functions that could not have been intrusted at all to 
the uneducated persons hitherto employed as nurses. 
She knows what to do in all emergencies, and, better 
still, what not to do. She knows how to observe 
symptoms, how to relieve them upon occasion, and 
how to report upon them when the doctor comes. 

Moreover, shé enters upon her task with a dis- 
ciplined mind and assumes control of the sick-room 
with a quiet self-reliance which comforts the patient 
and sets the household at ease. To anxious friends 
her presence gives at all times that comforting reas- 
surance of skill in command which was formerly 
felt only during the physician’s visit. 

Modern science clearly recognizes the fact that 
the treatment of disease consists mainly in putting 
and keeping the patient in the condition most favor- 
able to recovery. It is the physician’s function to 
prescribe the condition; it is the trained nurse who 
must create and maintain it. 

The new profession is one of the best that any 
woman fit for it can enter. It is one calling into 
play the highest qualities of human nature, and its 
rewards include that consciousness of human useful- 
ness which is a higher incentivejto endeavor, in ex- 
alted minds at least, than pecuniary profit can ever 
be. It should be recognized everywhere for what it 
is—a profession worthyjof equal honor with any 
other.—New York World. 


Tuov art not idle; in thy higher sphere 
Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 

And strength to perfect what it dreamed of here 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 
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THE SLATER EDUCATIONAL FUND. 
Tue annual meeting of the trustees of the Slater Edu- 
cational Fund was held in New York City, last week. 
Those present were ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes 
who is president of the fund; Senator Colquitt, of 
Georgia; William E. Dodge, John A. Stewart, and 
William A. Slater, of Norwich, the founder’s son. 
The absent members were Bishop Potter, Chief-Jus- 
tice Fuller, Morris K. Jesup, and President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

It was in 1882 that John F.: Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., gave $1,000,000, the interest of which was to 
be used to aid in the education of the colored people 
of the South. The giver stipulated that none of the 
money was to be used in building new schools, his 
purpose being to improve the schools already estab- 
lished by others. In carrying out this trust the 
Board of Trustees has confined itself to those schools 
which, with their general educational work, had some 
form of industrial training. Dr. A. G. Haygood, of 
Sheffield, Ala., who is the general agent of the fund, 
said that when the work was begun industrial train- 
ing was recognized in only four or five Southern 
schools for colored people, the principal one of which 
was Hampton Institute, Virginia. This new feature, 
he said, was now recognized in every leading colored 
school in the South. 

The appropriations for the next year were made 
bythe Trustees. Hampton Institute was voted $2,- 
500, Clark University, Atlanta, $5,000; Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, $2,000; Spellman Female Institute, 
Atlanta, $2,500; Shaw University, Raleigh, $2,000; 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., $2,000; and 
smaller amounts to a number of other schools, among 
them $1,000 to the Schofield School at Aiken. The 
aggregate of the amounts is a considerable increase 
over the appropriations of former years, and there is 
still a reserve from the income for the year which will 
be added to the principal of the fund, which in eight 
years has increased to nearly $1,200,000. The show- 
ing for the year was extremely gratifying. Dr. Hay- 
good said that the State school systems in the South 
were improving for both colored and white people. 
There were now over 16,000 schools for colored child- 
ren supported by State governments at an annual 
cost of about $5,000,000. These schools were all 
taught by colored teachers and the standard was be- 
ing elevated as might be seen from the fact that the 
higher institutions were annually turning out a large 
number of educated people. 

Dr. Haygood, after a long investigation of the sub- 


ject, is convinced that it is the uniform testimony of | 
the veteran teachers that the children of those whom | 


they taught fifteen or twenty years ago, begin their 
school course far in advance of the children of un- 
taught parents. The Board, Dr. Haygood said, was 
greatly encouraged with the results achieved through 
industrial education. Besides giving to the pecplean 
opportunity for better self-support, home-building, 
and citizenship, it added a moral quality that made 
better men and women. Industrial education among 
the negroes had been greatly advanced since the fund 
was established. The assistance given was used to 
increase the facilities of schools already providing in- 
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struction in manual training, or to introduce that sys- 
tem in schools which had no such departments. Sal- 
aries were paid in some cases, and in many others ap- 
paratus was provided. In all, thirty-six schools were 
aided, all of which were of the higher grades. By the 
help of the fund the Spellman Institute at Atlanta 
had this year opened a training school for nurses, 
The attendance at the thirty-six aided schools was 
now 9,000, showing a steady increase from the be- 
ginning. 

Ex-President Hayes spoke with enthusiasm when 
talking of the good accomplished by the fund, and de- 
clared that the benefits of the manual training in the 
colored schools of the South were almost incalculable. 
The reports submitted yesterday from the aided 
schools uniformly showed advancement, he said, and 
he confidently expected uninterrupted progress. 


THE “ STAR OF BETHLEHEM.” 
Tue “Star of Bethlehem” has again turned up in 
the newspapers, some of which are now publishing 
more or less sensational articles about it, and predict- 
ing that it will re-appear next Angust. There is no 
reasonable ground for the belief. It is true that in 
1572 Tycho observed a famous “temporary star” in 
the constellation of Cassiopeia, and that there are 
notices, more or less vague, in ancient annals con- 
cerning stars which appeared in the same region of 
the heavens in 1264 and 945. Certain enthusiasts 
have drawn the very hasty and more than question- 
able conclusion that these latter were identical with 
Tycho’s star, which they suppose to be periodically 
variable with a period of something more than 300 
years. Moreover, reckoning back three periods of 
315 years from 945 would bring us to the Chris- 
tian era, and so they jump to the second conclusion 
that this was the very star that heralded the birth of 
Christ—a conclusion even less justifiable than the 
other, since Tycho’s star, if it was really visible then, 
would be, not a star in the East, but a star in the 
North. In the latitude of Palestine it would have 
been “circumpolar,” and, as seen from Jerusalem, 
could never have appeared to stand over the village 
of Bethlehem. As to the periodicity of Tycho’s star, 
while we can hardly make an absolute denial of its 
possibility, it is certainly not probable in view of 
what we know about other variable stars. Not one 
of them has a period so long as two years, nor exhib- 
its any such sudden and even flashing change of 
brightness as that characteristic of the temporary 
stars.—N. Y. Independent. 


AND ye shall succor men ; 
*Tis nobleness to serve ; 
Help them who cannot help again ; 
Beware from right_to swerve. 
— Boston Hymn. 


Wuart is a man born for but to be a Reformer, a 
Re-maker of what man has made; a renouncer of 
lies, a restorer of truth and good, imitating that great 
Nature which embosoms us all, and which sleeps no 
moment on an old past, but every hour repairs itself, 
yielding us every morning a new day, and with every 
pulsation a new life ? 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


SPIKENARD. 
WHAT was that box of spikenard, Lord, 
Which Mary brought, and at thy feet 
Broke, and the ointment on thee poured, 
The while Thou sat’st with them at meat ? 


The house with the sweet smell was filled, 
And all the chambers of the years 

Are fragrant with those odors spilled, 
And tender with that dew of tears. 


Oh, Lord! doI not likewise bring 
Before thee, as I lowly kneel, 

My costly grief—that hidden thing— 
And for thee only break the seal ? 


Thou seest, human as thou art, 
Yet glorified in God again, 
The broken box—a human heart, 
The precious oil—its chrism of pain! 
—A. D. T. Whitney. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1890, 
Our report, last week, gave the proceedings in men’s meet- 
ing up to noon of Third-day, and in women’s meeting to 
the preceding evening. | 

On Third-day morning, in women’s meeting, the re- 
port from the Committee on First-day schools was 
read. Much interest was manifested in this report, 
and encouragement felt in the number of Friends 
and professors engaged in the work. There was much 
expression of unity in the proposition that the meet- 
ings should more fully codperate in the work of the 
schools, and a committee was appointed to bring for- 
ward names for a standing committee. Frances J. 
Williams earnestly entreated our young members to 
engage in this work of disseminating our belief that 
God is the teacher of his people himself, assuring 
them that from her own experience she knew they 
would find their spiritual natures strengthened and 
a sweet reward would follow such labor. The report 
of the Visiting Committee was read. Much unity 
was expressed with it. It was decided to release the 
committee, at least for this time, some Friends think- 
ing it best to withdraw the support which it has 
given, in order that there may be more individual 
faithfulness and greater individual strength devel- 
oped. Those who felt individually concerned to visit 
were encouraged to do so. The state of our Society 
was entered upon by reading and answering the First 
Query. L.J.Roberts said: “ Out of this Query de- 
velop all the rest, and if we are faithful in this, the 
probability is that the rest will be observed. Not to 
neglect the assembling of ourselves together for Di- 
vine worship is an injunction of great antiquity. 
The habit of regularly attending a place of religious 
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worship should be inculcated in the early years of the 
children’s life, and they, seeing the parents enjoy this 
service, will more willingly perform it also. If the 
mothers of this Society are faithful in training their 
young children, these will be faithful in their mature 
years.” Lydia H. Price believed that non-attendance 
of meetings is not an evidence of want of love, but 
of a conviction in our own minds that this service is 
a duty. 

At the afternoon session, in men’s meeting, Sam- 
uel Swain spoke in appreciation of the First-day 
School Committee’s report. He said that the old can- 
not spare the young and the young need the counsel 
of the old. How shall we keep the growing ele- 
ments? Weare careful to fit our children for busi- 
ness ; should we not take as much care with their 
spiritual education? Children learn better when 
they have associates, and if they cannot get instruc- 
tion in the Society they will go elsewhere. We need 
the discipline of the ‘First-day schools. The same 
reasons that lead us to establish our schools should 
be applied to First-day schools. Let us seize this 
opportunity and save our childhood and our testi- 
monies for future generations. 

The recommendation of the committee to ap- 
point a standing joint committee to have the care of 
the concern in relation to First-day schools was then 
united with, and a nominating committee was ap- 
pointed. 

The report of the Trustees of the John M. George 
Bequest was read. It showed that cash and securi- 
ties amounting to $148,742.21 were received on Sixth 
month 26, 1889, and $74,000 on Third month 14, 1890, 
which, with accrued interest, less some minor ex- 
penses, now amounts to $229,525.80. During the year 
Evan D. Jones, one of the Trustees, has died. The 
report was referred for examination to the Commit- 
tee to examine Treasurer’s account, and they were 
also directed to nominate a new Trustee. 

The First Query and the answers thereto were then 
read and considered. After the adoption of the sum- 
mary answer, Thomas H. Speakman presented a con- 
cern for the appointment of a committee “ to take in- 
to consideration the subject of a revision of the Dis- 
cipline, and of the state of the Society generally.” 
Darlington Hoopes, Samuel 8S. Asb, David Newport, 
and others made some remarks on the subject, which 
was then laid aside, T. H. Speakman saying he would 
bring it up again at the opening of the session on 
Fourth-day afternoon. 

The Second Query was answered as follows: 
‘‘Love and unity have been generally maintained, 
tale-bearing and deiraction discouraged ; as differ- 
ences have arisen care has been taken to end them.” 
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Isaac Hicks said that the Second Query shows the 
true Christianity amongst us. We cannot carry out 
this Query without the power of Divine love within us, 

Remarks were also made by Franklin T. Haines, 
Darlington Hoopes, and Jesse Hoge. 

In the afternoon, in women’s meeting, Robert 
Hatton and Clement Biddle paid a visit in gospel 
love. The former offered encouragement to those 
who feel bowed under the weight of responsibility 
for our Religious Society. To the younger portion of 
our members the thought was given that they should 
prepare themselves for service in the church, not 
seeking such services but believing they will come 
as fast as they are able to bear them. Clement 
Biddle bore a tender testimony to the character of 
our departed friend Lucy Smyth. | 

In answering the Second Query a concern was felt 
that we should extend the word of sympathy and 
the hand of love to strangers coming among us. 
Every one should make it an individual business to 
extend a kindly greeting ta those who feel them- 
selvesunknown. The Third Query brought out much 
excellent counsel on the subject of dress, and an ap- 
peal for true simplicity in apparel was made. 

The report of the John M. George Trustees was 
read and approved. 

The report of the Treasurer of the separate funds 
of Women’s Meeting, Mary F. Saunders, was read. 
It showed a balance on hand of $1,264.15. She was 
reappointed Treasurer, and Jane D. Satterthwaite 
and Sarah Griscom were added to the committee on 
the disbursement of the fund. 

On Fourth-day, in men’s meeting, the considera- 
tion of the queries was resumed, The following 
summary of the answers *o the Third was adopted : 


those under their direction in plainness of speech, 


behavior, and apparel, to encourage them in reading | 


the Holy Scriptures, and to restrain them from reading 
pernicious books, and from corrupt conversation.” 

Remarks were made by James Griscom, Ezra Fell, 
Franklin T. Haines, and Allen Flitcraft. 

The Fourth Query was then read and the following 
summary adopted: “Friends have been clear of the 
manufacture of all intoxicating beverages and the 
sale thereof, excepting in one or two instances; with 


same, and of signing applications for license to sell 
except in two cases. 
aged its use as a drink and been cautious in using it 
asa medicine. Have been generally careful to dis- 
courage the attendance of places of diversion and the 
unnecessary frequenting of taverns, and to keep to 
moderation and temperance on account of marriages, 
burials, and other occasions.” 

The report of the joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intcxicating Beverages was next read. There 
was much expression of unity with the labors of the 
committee, and it was continued. 

In women’s meeting, morning session, the report 
of the Temperance Committee was read. In connec- 
tion with the Fourth Query and its answers, regrets 
were expressed that we were obliged to make any 
abatement in answering. Earnest appeals were 
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| themselves favorably to the appointment. 





They have generally discour- | 


made to all that there may be more faithfulness in 
our observance of the spirit of this Query. The re- 
port was commended, and the committee were en- 
couraged to continue their work, looking beyond 
present discouragements. Places of diversion, it was 
said, may be the nursery for those intoxications 
which lower the standard of morality, and young 
Friends were urged to feel their responsibilities in 
this matter and not visit places which their con- 
science disapproves or even questions. 

The Fifth Query and its answers were considered 
to the time of the noon recess. 

In the afternoon, in men’s meeting, the proposal 
of a committee on the revision of the Discipline was 
again considered. Thomas H. Speakman, Joseph 
Wharton, Howard M. Jenkins, and others, expressed 
Several 
Friends were of a different mind, and several urged 
that the rule on the subject, by which propositions 


| of alterations are to come up from a montbly, through 


a quarterly meeting, also governed a revision. (This 
rule was adopted by the Yearly Meeting in 1861. 
In subsequent discussions of the subject, it was 
pointed out that the Yearly Meeting’s powers are 
the same now they always have been, and that it 


| can, of course, suspend, alter, or repeal any rule of 


its own making.) Without further consideration, 
the subject was laid aside for the present. 

The Fifth Query was then read and the following 
summary adopted: “The necessities of the poor 
have been inspected and they relieved or assisted. 
Their children freely partake of learning to fit them 
for business; three Friends’ children have been 
placed from among Friends.” The Sixth Query 


| was then taken up. The summary answer adopted 
“Many Friends have been concerned to bring up | 


was: ‘The several testimonies mentioned in this 
Query have been maintained by Friends generally, 
though an abatement is made in some of the reports 
in relation to an hireling ministry.” 

The Seventh Query was answered as follows: 
“Friends very generally have been careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances, and to 
keep to moderation in their trade or business; to be 
punctual to promises and just in the payment of 
debts, and when any have given reasonable ground 


| on these accounts care has mostly been extended. 
one exception clear of renting property to sell the | 


| Judge the tree by its fruits. 
| ing,in all things, judge by results. 





The Eighth and Ninth Queries and their answers 
were considered, Ellison Newport offered prayer, and 
the meeting closed. 

The women’s meeting in the afternoon took up 
the remaining Queries and their answers. In refer- 
ence to the Seventh, Lydia H. Price said that though 
we answer this Query, it remains for each one to go 
deeper still, and live not only within the bounds of 
their circumstances, but within the limits of the 
truth. Our means should be expended to be of the 
most benefit not merely to ourselves but to others. 


| We follow the fashion of the world, not living in ac- 
| cordance with our highest convictions. 


Self-denial 
will be blessed to ourselves and to others. If our in- 
dulgences do not bear good fruit, cut them down. 
In diversions, in read- 


In connection with the second annual Query, the 





It was said that the teachers in these schools must 
make a sacrifice to be always in their places, but it 
is found to be a helpful influence in their lives. The 
care which the young must feel that their influence 


ble discipline. The proposed appointment of a stand- 


ing committee on the subject of First-day schools | 


was united with. 

The business sessions were resumed at 3 o’clock 
on Fifth-day, the meeting-houses having been occu- 
pied in the morning, as usual, for meetings for wor- 
ship. In men’s meeting, a visit was received from 
Louisa J. Roberts, who spoke earnestly upon the 
duty of Friends to hold fast to their fundamental 
principle that “the Kingdom of God is within you.” 
It will preserve you, and you young men who find so 
many temptations in your path, how shall you be 
saved from them unless you listen to this monitor 
within? And as you are true to its teachings, re- 
member that it stands on the foundation that God is 
the teacher of his people himself. Let us all yield 
obedience, and we shall find that, though it may cost 
us something in our worldly affairs, we should seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all needful things will be added. 

The first and second annual Queries, and their 
answers were considered. The number of schools 
reported was 35, taught by 174 teachers, 105 of whom 
are members. They are attended by 3,144 scholars, 
715 of whom are members, and 325 have one parent 
amember. The pupils of 31 of the schools attend 
mid-week meeting with their teachers. 


The statistics of the First-day schools were also 
presented, but were incomplete, as only those schools 
were reported which are under the care of the meet- 


ings. Of these there appeared to be altogether 70 
schools, 40 of which report 354 officers and teachers. 
They are attended by 2,409 scholars, 932 of whom are 
members, and 313 have one parent a member; 691 
adults are also in attendance, 

The third annual Query was next read: “ Are the 
Queries addressed to the Quarterly, Monthly, and 
Preparative Meetings read and answered therein as 
directed.” The answers were uniformly, “ They are.” 

The joint committee to bring forward the names 
of Friends to serve as a Committee on Education and 
Schools reported the following, who were approved 
and appointed to the service: 8. Robinson Coale, 
Matilda E. Janney, Annie C. Dorland, Edmund Web- 
ster, Aaron B. Ivins, John Saunders, Rachel W. Hill- 
born, Edward H. Magill, Mary P. Thomas, Mary Jan- 
ney, Charles E. Thomas, Anna M. Wood, Cynthia G. 
Bosler, Nathaniel Richardson, Mary E. Thompson, 
George Wood, Anna Comly, Charles Comly, Edwin 
M. Foulke, Wm. Penrose, Mary R. Livezey, Thaddeus 
8S. Kenderdine, Hettie B. Justice, Joseph John Wat- 
son, Emma D. Eyre, Lewis Smith, Anna J. Williams, 
Emma Fell, Clement M. Biddle, Matilda Garrigues, 
Martha Dodgson, Lewis V. Smedley, Lydia H. Hall, 
Mary Pratt, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Sarah J. Cox, Alice P. 
Sellers, Clara B. Miller, Edwin Broomell, Jesse Web- 
ster, Wm. L. Jackson, Sarah Pownall, Philena C. 
Pownall, Samuel H. Broomell, Mary H. Barnard, 
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Sarah Ann Conard, Jessie Pyle, Sarah Ann Wilkin- 
son, Lavinia P. Yeatman, Samuel Wilkinson, Ellen 
P. Way, Hannah T. Mitchell, Samuel Wickersham, 
Joseph Bartlett, Robert B. Dixon, Mary Dixon, Henry 


| R. Fell, Wm. C. Parry, Rebecca F. Walton, Mary A. 
shall always be for good, cannot help being a valua- | 


Tomlinson, Susan H. Troth, Sarah R. Lamb, Ezra 
Lippincott, Martha A. Rogers, John M. Lippincott, 
Lydia L. Rogers, Wm. Dunn Rogers, Anna §., Albert- 
son, Mary Albertson, Susan W. Lippincott, Josiah 
Rogers, Martha C. DeCou, Lucy 8. Cooper, Wm. Wade 
Griscom, Henry R. Russell, Wm. T. Hilliard, Eliza- 
beth J. Acton, Joel Borton, Carrie H. Gaunt, Asa 
Engle, Sarah M. Griscom, Benjamin Heritage, Rachel 
8. Eves, John Eves, Sarah P. Eves, Shadrack Eves. 

The committee to bring forward names for a stand- 
ing committee on First-day schools also reported, and 
the Friends named were duly appointed, as fol- 
lows: Sam’] C. Lambert, William W. Birdsall, Chalk- 
ley Styer, Howard M. Jenkins, Barclay Eyre, Watson 
Kenderdine, Mordecai T. Bartram, George L. Maris, 
William L. Jackson, Edward Broomell, Chalkley 
Webster, Ellwood Michener, Wilson M. Tyler, Rich- 
ard T,. Turner, Jr., William C. Parry, Franklin T. 
Haines, Emmor Roberts, George T. Haines, Jos. B. 
Livezey, Asa Engle, Chas. Millard Eves, John Kester, 
Augustus Brosius, William Walton, Henry R. Ras- 
sell, Joel Borton, Jas. Q. Atkinson, Elmer Carter, Jos- 
eph Thomas, William P. Sharpless, Jr., Ezra Lippin- 
cott, Warner Underwood, Franklin S. Zelley, Evan 
T. Swayne, Ezra Fell, Hugh Roberts, Robt. M. Jan- 
ney, Susan W. Lippincott, Mary H. Barnard, Anna 
M. Harvey, Cynthia S. Holcomb, Annie Caley Dor- 
land, Margaret P. Howard, Anna B. Satterthwait, 
Mary R. Livezey, M. Ellen Longshore, Margaretta B. 
Livezey, Estelle Hall, Clara B. Miller, Lydia Moore, 
Edith K. Bushong, Sarah Ann Conard, Lydia B. Wal- 
ton, Emma Satterthwait, Julia Kelly, Susan W. Troth, 
Mary A. Tomlinson, Mary B. Lawrence, Elizabeth 8. 
Coale, Elizabeth D. Lippincott, Tacy A. Waddington, 
Sarah T. Eves, R. Anna Kester, Lavinia W. Blackfan, 
Sarah T. Linville, Jane J. Haines, Martha C. DeCou, 
Anna 8. Engle, Lydia H. Hall, Eliza Whitson, Mary 
McAllister, Rebecca F. Walton, Susan B. Kemp, 
Phebe Tomlinson, Mary T. Black, Anna Moore, Jane 
G. Kinsey, Mary B. Pyle, Rachel M. Lippincott, Mar- 
tha Smith, Mala Ann Pownall, Sarah B. Fliteraft. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee were 
then read and approved, and the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee appointed by the several quar- 
terly meetings for the ensuing year were read. 

In women’s meeting, at the opening of the session, 
Louisa J. Roberts expressed a concern to visit men’s 
meeting, and this being approved, Elizabeth Cooper 
was desired to accompany her. (Her visit is men- 
tioned above.) The report of the Representative 
Committee was read, together with the names of 
those selected to serve on the committee the ensuing 
year. The Committee on the Education of the Col- 
ored People of the South made its report. The pro- 
posal to appropriate $250 from the separate fund 
of the women’s meeting, to aid the schools at Aiken 
and Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, mentioned in 
the report, drew out much expression, and pending 


, a decision, the meeting concluded. 
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On Sixth-day morning, in men’s meeting, the pro- 
posal to appoint a Committee on the revision of the 
discipline was again brought up, and many Friends 
spoke in relation to it, most of them briefly. The 
subject was finally laid aside without action, the fol- 
lowing minute being made by the Clerk : 

“A concern was introduced that a committee be 
appointed to take into consideration the state of 
Society generally, and the subject of revision of the 
Book of Discipline, and report to our next Yearly 
Meeting what changes, if any are desirable, which 
claimed the serious and deliberate consideration of 
the meeting.” 

The report of the Committee on the John M. 
George Bequest was read, and the committee contin- 
ued with the same powers as were granted last year. 
A Friend expressed the hope that the work upcn the 
buildings would be pushed forward rapidly, so that 
the school might soon be in readiness for those who 
are now desirous of opportunities for education. 

The report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was read and approved, and the committee con- 
tinued. 

The Committee to examine the Treasurer’s ac- 
count reported as follows: Balance from last year, 
$4,621.64; quotas received from quarterly meetings, 
$3,500; interest account, $143.65; total, $8,265.29. 
Expenditures: on orders of Representative Commit- 
tee, $869.84 ; of Educational Committee, $1,201.99 ; of 
Temperance Committee, $168.60; of Visiting Com- 
mittee, $66.12; of Committee on J. M. George Be- 
quest, (postage) $26.61; balance now due the Yearly 
Meeting, $5,932.13. The Sarah Zane legacy of $1,200 
is invested in a mortgage on city property. The 
Deborah Foreman legacy, $285, is deposited in the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund. The Committee recom- 
mended that $2,500 be raised for the ensuing year, 
and proposed Thomas J. Husband for Treasurer, and 
Joseph ©. Turnpenny and Alfred Moore for Corre- 
spondents; also Franklin W. Hallowell for Trustee 
of the John M. George Bequest in place of Evan D. 
Jones, deceased ; all of which was united with by 
the meeting. Thecommittee also reported that they 
had examined as directed the accounts of the Trus- 
tees of the John M. George Bequest, together with 
the securities held by them and found them correct, 
as follows: invested in bonds and mortgages, $225,- 
100, cash, $4,425.80, total, $229,525.80. 

A memorial of our late friend Deborah F. 
Wharton was read, and after brief testimonies by 
several, the meeting adjourned. 

At the afternoon session, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Education of the Colored People was 
approved and the committee continued. The Com- 
mittee on Distant and Isolated Members also re- 
ported, and were continued. 

The Committee on Changes of Discipline recom- 
mended that the change proposed by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, in regard to inscription on grave- 
stones, should be made, but that the alteration in re- 
gard to marriage, proposed by Burlington Quarter, 
would be inconsistent with a preceding clause in the 
Discipline. The report was adopted, and the changes 
recommended agreed to. 
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A communication was received from women’s 
meeting that— 

“The manner in which the reports of our First- 
day schools shall reach the Yearly Meeting has been 
considered, and it is the judgment of this meeting 
that the information in regard to all schools under 
the care of Monthly or Preparative Meetings shall 
come through the usual channel, and those which 
are not under such care shall be embodied in the re- 
ports of the Committee on First-day Schools.” 

Upon consideration, men’s meeting united with 
this. 

The memorial prepared by Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of our late friend Sarah Hoopes was then 
read, and the meeting, after a number of testimonies 
of satisfaction with its work, concluded for the year. 

In women’s meeting, the first subject taken 
up on Sixth-day morning was the proposed ap- 
appropriation for the aid of the colored schools; it 
was decided negatively. It was suggested that the 
women’s meeting should bear a proportion (from 
their separate treasury), of the expense accounts of 
the several standing committees of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to take the whole 
subject of the quotas into consideration. An epistle 
addressed to the meetings with which we correspond 
was read and united with. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Isolated Friends was read and the commit- 
tee continued. Louisa J. Roberts thought that some 
spiritually concerned Friends should visit and con- 
vey to our distant members the messages of love, 
thus reaching them much more effectually than the 
written word can do. 

The committee to consider the proposed changes 
in discipline produced a report which was united 
with. The memorial of Sarah Hoopes, prepared by 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, was read, and after 
remarks in sympathy with it, the morning session 
closed. Inthe afternoon the report of the committee 
on the George Bequest was read and approved. Con- 
cern was expressed that this should be a Friends’ 
school in spirit as well asin name. The question of 
the manner in which the reports from the First-day 
Schools should be sent up was considered and dis- 
posed of by a minute, (as stated above, in men’s 
proceedings). The memorial of Deborah F. Wharton 
was read. Many tender tributes of affection and ap- 
preciation were offered to her memory. Near the 
close, as at the opening, an earnest prayer united the 
meeting in a reverential spirit, and with hearts filled 
with thanksgiving and love the meeting closed. 


Let the cross of Christ teach us to look calmly on 


this suffering world. Life is full of trials, and it isa 
perplexing thing to look around us and see the race 
of men groaning under their burdens. We know by 
one satisfactory explanation of this strange mystery 
—thoroughly satisfactory—which calms all doubt. 
The cross of Christ is the explanation. The cross is 
the distinct announcement to us, of that wonderful 
law which fills all life,—that “through much tribula- 
tion we must enter intothe kingdom of heaven.” Per- 
fection through suffering, that is the doctrine of the 
cross, There is love in that law. 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 21. 
SrxtH Monta 1, 1890. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
—Leviticus 19: 18. 
Read Luke 10: 25-37. 

Tue story of the good Samaritan is one of the most 
instructive parables in the New Testament. 
great point is the entire absence of every consider- 
ation but pity and compassion for the sufferer, and 
herein is found the very heart-throb of the religion 
of Jesus. It recognizes the whole human family as 
equally the objects of divine care and heirs of the 
same inheritance, here and hereafter, and is a practi- 
cal illustration—we may say a word picture—of the 
great law emphasized by Jesus, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
unto them.” Upon which he declared, ‘‘ hangs all 
the law andthe prophets.” As the Christian Church 
comes under the spirit which this injunction incul- 
cates, will its usefulness in the world be felt and 
made a power to restrain the avarice and the hatred 
which still mar its work. 

A certain lawyer. One whose occupation was to 
explain the laws of Moses. 
ages that had gathered about the laws handed down 
from the beginning of their history as a nation, were 
very burdensome to the people, and many that re- 


lated to the common occurrences of life were hard to | 


be understood without the help of one well ac- 
quainted with all the points concerned. For this 
reason the lawyers, asa class, are frequently men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? This ques- 
tion, we are told, was not put to Jesus from a sincere 
desire to be instructed ; but that he might be ensnared 
in the answer, and make some statement not in ac- 
cordance with the law of Moses. The query was 
common among the Jews, and the answer given re- 
quired that the written and the oral law be strictly 
observed. 

What is written in the law? Jesus, perceiving the 
purpose of the lawyer, answered by propounding 
another question, to which he replied in the language 
of the Mosaic law. 

Thou hast answered right, etc. Jesus not only con- | 
firms the law as repeated, but declares that upon 
faithfulness in its observance the future life depends, 

Who is my neighbor? Under the law the neigh- 
bor was one of his own nation. All others were out- 
side the pale of Hebrew compassion, and had no | 
claims whatever upon it. Jehovah was their God 
and other nations were his enemies, and hence were 
not entitled to any favor or sympathy, however much 
they might need it. 

From Jerusalem to Jericho. This was 2 mountain- | 
ous section, and in many places thinly inhabited. It 
afforded convenient hiding-places for thieves, and as it 
was a great highway between the two cities, and | 
much frequented, robberies were very common. 


The land is said to have been infested with these 
outlaws. 
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The | 


The traditions and us- | 





A certain priest. Priests were very plenty at Jeri- | 
cho, and as often as the term of service required they 









had to go to Jerusalem to offer the sacrifices, present 


the incense, and repeat the prayers. It was while 


| on the way to fill his appointment in the temple ser- 


vice that he saw his countryman in a half-dying state, 


| and passed by on the other side. 


A Levite. His was also a service in the temple as 
the assistant of the priests.- It was the duty of the 
Levites to see that the temple was kept clean: they 
had charge of the revenues of the temple, and pre- 
pared all the supplies, such as oil, incense, wine, etc. 
This Levite came and looked at his Jewish neighbor, 
but passed by on the other side. 

A certain Samaritan. Aman of Samaria, a region 
of Palestine lying between Judea and Galilee, but in- 
habited by a mixed race, the descendants of the 
people sent by the king of Assyria to take the place 
of the Hebrews carried away to Babylon, when the 
kingdom of Israel was conquered by him. A few of 
the native Hebrews remained in the country, and 
these intermarried with the foreign population, but 
there sprang up a bitter hatred towards them among 
the Jews, which was continued, and at the time of 


| our lesson “the Jews had no dealings with the Sa- 


maritans.”’ In this parable Jesus chose for his illus- 
tration an extreme case, one that required the most 
complete surrender of every prejudice and every feel- 


ing that opposed the exercise of the law of kindness 
and love. 





Those who read the life of Jesus of Nazareth can- 
not fail tosee a depth of love for mankind, the 
beauty of which is unequaled in any other life record. 
It was the depth of his love and sympathy that drew 
his followers about him, and the beauty of his gentle 
teachings only increases with contemplation, and, as 
we make them ours, help to lead us in his footsteps. 
Whose heart to-day is not touched to read how in 
that supreme moment of trial he not only could com- 
fort the thief at his side, but also supplicate for those 
who had sospitefully used him, with that loving, 
compassionate prayer of “ Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

The example of Jesus seems most fitting for us to 
follow when our love flows out to all humanity for 


| its best welfare, and cannot we say,“Seek ye first 


the kingdom of God and its righteousness,” and then 


surely all else of goodness will be added to them! 


He called all to a higher spiritual life, not literally 
how to give alms or follow the letter of the law, but 
his highest mission is fulfilled in us when we realize 
that by his life and teachings our soul has been 
drawn in close communion with God. For“ God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is only found 
in Luke’s Gospel. The circumstance that called it 
forth occurred on the occasion of one of the journeys 
of Jesus in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. Geikie 
speaks of the interview with the lawyer as taking 


| place at one of the schools of the Rabbis, and that the 


intention of the question was “to show his own 
wisdom at the expense of the hated Galilean.” But 
never was attempt to confuse or bring into ridicule a 
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more signal failure. To get at the full meaning of 
the parable, we must bear in mind that the Samari- 
tans were an alien race, who were colonized in the 
central part of the nation to take the place of the 
Jews carried away into Assyria by one of their con- 
querors. They had intermarried with the few who 
were left in the land, but were held in contempt by 
the rest of the nation and no intercourse was had 
with them. 

The hatred that the Jew cherished towards the 
Samaritan made the use of his name, to illustrate the 
question “ Who is my neighbor?” the more pointed 
and exasperating to this wise lawyer, who as a 
teacher and expounder of the law of Moses, knew 
that it was contrary to that law for any Hebrew to 
pass a brother Hebrew in trouble or affliction of any 
kind without stopping to lend a helping hand in his 
distress; but for a priest or a Levite, both of whom 
were connected with the temple service, and set 
apart in various ways to minister to the needs of the 
people,—for such an one to pass by without offering 
to render assistance to his suffering countryman was 
a very grave offense. How, then, could Jesus have 
better illustrated the divine meaning of ‘*‘ Who is my 
neighbor,” than by bringing into sharp contrast the 
kindness of the despised Samaritan, with whom the 
Jews had no dealing, or better explain the higher law 
of compassion and love of which he was the great 
examplar. 

How this lesson of the Master puts to shame the 
narrow prejudices that sometimes are allowed to 
come between us and the needy and suffering ones 
outside our borders! And how clearly it reveals to 
us the momentous fact of the brotherhood of all men, 
—that no laws men may make to hedge themselves 
about and preserve them from contact with the great 
world of throbbing human life can stand against that 
diviner law enunciated by Jesus and made a funda- 
mental doctrine of the church he founded. “ One is 
your Master even the Christ. and all ye 
are brethren,” this was not said only of the little 
company that gathered about Jesusin the days of his 
earthly ministry, but all men in all aftertime, who, 
whether they have heard the good tidings of his gos- 
pel, or, ignorant of his teaching, are living up to that 
light which is given to every man to profit withal, are 
fulfilling its great commandment “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


“THE night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the clouds the sunshine lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall, 
And God, who loveth all his works, 
Hath left his Hopes forall.” 





Man's finest workmanship, the closer you observe 
it, the more imperfections it shows ; as in a piece of 
polished steel a microscope will discover a rough sur- 
Whereas what may look coarse and rough in 
Nature’s workmanship will show an infinitely minute 


face. 


perfection, the closer you look into it. 
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THE USES OF ART? 
“ Beauty is its own excuse,” says the poet. Beauty 
needs no apology nor explanation, it simply is, and 
every eye rejoices more or less in that fact. Nature 
is robed in beauty as in a garment, and the more we 
know of her the more our amazement deepens at the 
lavish richness of her adorning. Field and meadow, 
forest and stream, mountain and sea, wear faces 
smiling or sombre, but they are always beautiful. 
Our eyes are blinded, more or less, and only slowly,— 
so slowly !—do they open and grow to appreciate the 
loveliness that sues always for their notice. Even in 
the insect world, so many of whose forms are loathed 
and hated by eyes that love beauty on a grander 
scale, the wealth of decoration, the overloading of or- 
nament, is astonishing. Why is so much of it be- 
stowed upon such disagreeable creatures as caterpil- 
lars, spiders, and hornets ? 

“If eyes were made for seeing, then beauty is its 
own excuse for being.” By aid of the microscope 
we discover that not even those forms of life so small 
as to be invisible except through a lens, are without 
their strange and exquisite markings, rings, ziz-zags, 
stripes, and spirals. 

One great question arises when we consider these 
things. Is nature really besutiful, always, or are we 
so constituted as to mistake for beauty that which 
does not truly deserve the name ? 

It must be real beauty which we see, for He in 
whose image weare made saw that it was good. When 
we fee] the tender influences of stars and waters, of 
flowers and budding twigs, we are in harmony for the 
time with the Creative thought, and guess, dimly at 
least, its meanings. 

Beauty is truth’s seal upon invisible as well as ma- 
terial things. After beauty comes nature, which is 
beauty made visible, brought down to us, placed 








within reach of bodily sense, translated into a lan- 
guage all can understand. After nature immediately 
follows art, which is nature’s shadow or image. Its 
study acquaints one with nature’s face, as science with 
her mind and philosophy with her soul. For some 
unexplained reason its pursuit yields great content. 
It isa never failing source of innocent pleasure, and its 
followers are said to be among the longest-lived and 
lighest-hearted of mankind. In a world where sor- 
row abounds, beauty falls like a ray of sunshine, re- 
freshes us as a breath of June air, lifts the unneces- 
sary weight of many a burden, and proves the truth- 
fulness of truth. 

The pursuit of art “for art’s sake ” may lead either 
upward or downward: upward toward that higher 
beauty which has still grander revelations in store for 
us, or downward toa more sensuous plane. 

The study of art as a means to a livelihood isa 
lower motive than the preceding, yet it is not worse 
nor more harmful than to use the wonderful day- 
light for trivial ends, or to improve our surroundings 
and gradually attain to a higher and bigher civiliza- 
tion through the harnessing of fire, water, air, and 
electricity for our use. But we can scarcely realize, 
so self-important has humanity always felt itself, that 
these things can have a reason for being, outside of 


1 Read at the West Chester, Pa., Friends’ School, 4th Mo., 1890. 








our need of them. We speak of a desert-flower’s 
sweetness wasted, as though the sole object of its 
creation must be to give joy to man. Yet flowers 
existed before man, and were pronounced good. So 
although. beauty is abundantly bestowed upon us 
whether or not our eyes are open to see it, and 
though we feel no more compunction in using for our 
daily needs anything and everything in nature 
which we are able to turn to account than the birds 
have in eating our cherries, yet beauty and nature 
must have another and higher reason for existing 
than these needs of ours for food, clothing, shelter. 
Perhaps as spirituality increases those supremer uses 
shall become plain to our understanding. 

To study art as an innocent occupation, to give 
idle hands something to do which is not mischief, is 
not always an unworthy aim. Children must play; 
they ought to play. Their muscles need it for proper 
development, as do also their minds and hearts. 
The person who has never played, what can he be 
but harsh, exacting, relentless, or on the other hand 
gloomy, sad, discouraged? One-half of his being lies 
still undeveloped. The gentler, kindlier side of his 
nature has been dwarfed and stunted. He could 
scarcely find it possible to be indulgent or even sym- 
pathetic. Play or activity for its own sake, for the 


moment’s pleasure, without a thought beyond, is the 
beginning of growth. The training which the hand 
gains that practices careful draughting gives it added 
skill for everything else it may undertake, inducing 
to neatness and accuracy in outside matters as well 
asin picture making or designing. As an educator 


of the eye art has no superior. The world wears 
utterly different aspects to the trained and untrained 
sight. The sailor can detect a sail on the horizon 
long before it becomes visible to a landsman, but if 
he have not an inborn love of beauty, sees nothing 
in the sky but the signs of the weather. How vastly 
grander is the picture formed in the mind of a 
Ruskin, a genuine sky-lover, who, lying on the grass 
in the shade, and looking upward at a cloudless arch 
of blue, sees not a single square foot of that immense 
expanse to be the same in color as another. What 
delicate degrees of depth of color he could distin- 
guish! Many a person would be surprised to find 
that such a sky was other than one even tint. And 
so always as we look we learn to see. It would take 
a lifetime,—yes, two or three, if we had them,—to 
learn to use our eyes to the full extent of their pow- 
ers. Yet it is not alone the eye; one person’s visual 
organ may reproduce the image of the outside world 
as truthfully as another, yet the other, seeing, will 
perceive a hundred times as much that is worthy 
of notice. Color blindness is said to be largely due 
to lack of training. The individual so affected is not 
interested in color. He does not care for it, he does 
not notice it. It is nothing to him. It makes no 
difference whether a thing is red or brown. No dif- 
ference! Suppose our poppies, geraniums, begonias, 
lobelias were brown instead of the inspiring reds 
they are. Yet the color-blind cannot help them- 
selves, unless a persistent and painstaking training 
of the eye to slight variations of color will produce 
the desired result. 


| 
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The study of art as an accomplishment merely, 
would scarcely seem to be in full accord with the un- 
derstood views of the Society of Friends. Surely ac- 
complishments are no necessary part of a true and 
simple life, and the time devoted to their acquisition 
might be much better employed in visiting the 
needy, in cheering the disheartened, in reading 
wortby literature, in regular and prompt fulfillment of 
daily duties. And yet even here art is not of neces- 
sity upon alow plane. It may well assist in comfort- 
ing a saddened spirit that friend should send to 
friend some little painted token of thoughtful affec- 
tion, even though the workmanship be none of the 
finest nor best. Art isa universal language; a pic- 
ture may carry a message as well as words can do. 
As an accomplishment merely, it has a refining effect. 
It adds a grace to life, rounding sharp corners of 
character, softening the results of sterner influences 
and circumstances, and rendering endurable many a 
long hour of convalescence or of chronic and incura- 
ble illness. He said truly who once said, “ that a per- 
son who has learned to draw well finds something to 
interest him in the least thing, and the farthest-off 
thing, in the lowest thing, and the humblest thing.” 
And the gifted young Russian, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
whose journal is pronounced by Gladstone to be a 
book without a parallel, says in one place: “ There 
is nothing in the world to be compared to art; and it 
is as much a source of happiness for the beginner as 
for the master.” One forgets everything in one’s 
work. Asa training for the mind art is by no means 
to be despised, for its laws are as certain and uner- 
ring as are those of science itself. What is true in 
one case is always true; if it seem not to be so, the 
apparent discrepancy is due to the interference of 
other laws, unsuspected, possibly, until by their dis- 
turbing action they draw the mind to specially con- 
template them. Light and shade, color, form; sym- 
metry, proportion, grace, delicacy, strength, boldness, 
all these are determined by laws as faultless as those 
which govern mathematics. Itis the sureness of the 
governing laws which makes such studies as mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc., of such 
inestimable value as educators, and art, rightly stud- 
ied, stands side by side with these as a development 
for the intellect. 

It is indeed true that art deals largely with exter- 
nals, with the form and features, so to speak, of land- 
scapes and flowers as well as of persons. Yet noth- 
ing is true art which omits the soul expressed in 
form, feature, coloring; if the true expression be not 
there, the work is after all but a failure. For what 
is the expression but the showing of the spirit, the 
real spirit-face? And how poor, weak, disappointing 
would be a painting of the human countenance, how- 
ever beautifully features and coloring might be rep- 
resented, if no soul looked out from the eyes nor 
moved about the lips! Therefore true art deals with 
the deepest, most hidden of all things found in earth, 
the sou], and is thus entirely freed from any stigma 
of superficiality. Like its sister science, it reaches 
out even to the borders of the unknown. 

If it were not for the study of art our carpets and 
upholstery would be without pattern or design, our 
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furniture be no improvement in form upon kitchen 
chairs and tables, our homes would be destitute of 
pictures whether bound in books or hung upon the 
walls; our bouses be like barns within and 
without. Thus far you may say we need none 
of these things for our meeting-houses, we religiously 
avoid them. That is true; for even to the heart of 
the sightless the spirit finds its way and is not kept 
out by the absence of visible beauty, which is only 
one of several doorways to its sanctuary. But there 
could not even be a single true line in beam or rafter, 
a perpendicular wall, a level floor, without the aid of 
art and a certain amount of perception and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. 


Art is the index of civilization. Its field is so 


broad, being in fact without limit, that for conveni- | 


ence it is divided into two chief sections; industrial 


art whose aim is use, and fine art whose aim is | 


beauty. Yet the distinction is not very definite, for 
all designing that tends to beautify our homes is 
neither industrial nor fine art, but sometimes one and 
sometimes the other. A beautiful wall paper is the 
product of the former, a beautiful picture hanging 
against it, of the latter. Both are large factors in civ- 


ilization, and the height to which any certain people | 


or race has attained, is judged by its monuments of 
art, its pottery, dwellings, woven fabrics, furniture, 
paintings, carvings, and sculpture. 


Art has no limit within the range of human pow- | 


ers. Its resources are endless, so far as our eyes can 
distinguish. In itself it is neither absolutely good 
nor bad, but circumstances may make iteither. Like 
a staircase it may lead up or down, as the face is 
turned. To collect fifty boys from off the streets and 
give them an bhour’s daily instruction in the rudi- 
ments of art, fine or industrial, would be an immense 
gain to them and to the community ; for the boys are 
not in general so well employed. It would give them 
an insight into the laws of beauty and utility, into 
method, exactness, perfection, truth. It would save 
those hours from quarrelling or idling, or the use of 
rough language. It would offer the boys a chance of 
an honest livelihood. It would give them the sure 
happiness of feeling a new power within themselves, 
a power involving unseen possibilities for good, and 
in some temperaments it would be without fail a 
stepping stone to a higher and better life. 

On the other hand it may be possible that man’s 
best and purest moments would be but desecrated by 
the intermixture of any form of art; that, since visi- 
ble beauty is of a lower grade than that invisible 
beauty to which it points the soul, anything which 
should tend to draw away the attention from that 
higher beauty would be in a sense debasing. Cer- 
tainly the Hebrew poets were not dependent for their 
inspiration upon avy product of human art; though 
art has added its testimony of late to tae Bible story 
of the Israelites’ bondage in Egypt; to the severity 
of the Egyptian task-musters ; and to the death of the 
first born, of the Pharaoh then upon the throne. For 
it is a picture language almost altogether which tells 
us the history of early Egypt. 

So wesee that many different views may be taken 
of the subject before us, and though some appear to 
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be directly contradictory, all are just and true in their 
own degrees, or upon their different planes. It is true 
that art is ennobling and also that it is degrading, 


| according to the uses we would otherwise make of 


our months and days. 
West Chester, Fourth month 20, 1890. 


A. L. D. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 24, 1890. 


THE AFTERMATH. 
“ GATHER up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
may be lost,” was the injunction of the Great 
Teacher, after one of the most memorable events of 
his ministry and service to the multitudes that 
thronged about him to be instructed in the things 
that pertain to the kingdom of God. 

All day they had listened to the words of grace 
that fell from his lips, and as the shades of evening 
gathered about the sloping hillsides, they had par- 
taken together of the few loaves blessed and divided 
for their refreshment, and now before they separate, 
this Teacher whom they were ready to acknowledge 
taught as never man had taught before, would give 
them a lesson in economy, that coming from his lips 
would not be forgotten. And so it has been handed 
down among the many lessons of wisdom and pru- 
dence that fasten conviction upon our minds to-day, 
not simply because Jesus uttered them, but also be- 
cause they bear the evidence of being the immutable 
truths of God. 

Let us not forget the lesson as there pass in re- 
view before our minds the various incidents con- 
nected with the annual gathering of our Yearly 
Meeting, which from day to day was so signally 
favored with the Divine overshadowing. Some word 
or thought will doubtless come to each soul as a frag- 
ment to be gathered up and preserved for the after- 
need to which it will minister asa refreshing draught 
Sometimes the feel- 
ing does not take form or shape, but with the 
sweetness of infinite Love it broods over the spirit a 
“song without words,” precious to the life as a 
glimpse of the unseen glories of the eternal world. 


from the ever flowing fountain. 


As day after day the present condition of our 
Church passed in review before us, each one whose 
privilege it was to be present and enter into the spirit 


| of the proceedings, must have been made sensible of 


a gain along nearly every line of Christian en- 





deavor and must have felt that, discouraging as the 
state of Society in some particulars is in many of the 
smaller branches, there is much to be grateful for in 
the general welfare and the increasing interest in the 
maintenance of our principles. This was evinced by 
the large attendance of the younger portion of our 
members, and it is no small cause of grateful and 
hopeful rejoicing that these sat with us in the crowded 
condition of women’s branch with a grave and quiet 
deportment that gave unmistakable evidence of an 
interest in the business ; and the kindly, loving words 
of exhortation, breathing the very Spirit of the Christ 
could hardly fail of touching a responsive chord in 
many a youthful heart that, may we not believe will 
sooner or later make answer with the young Isaiah, 
“ Here am I, send me.” 

As there isa willingness to be brought into service, 
let those who stand as shepherds and shepherd- 
esses over the flock see to it that no discouragement 
is placed in the way of any. There are avenues of 
labor for the young in our day, that were not opened 
to those of a former generation, and none should be 
left standing idle in the market places, because none 
have given them opportunity. The injunction to 
“watch over the flock for good, as they who watch 
for souls,” cannot be neglected without loss to the 
whole body. Let each be faithful to his or her ap- 
pointment, that all may rejoice together in the pros- 
perity of our Zion. 


We are constantly in receipt of what is termed 
“obituary poetry,” in connection with death notices 
and memorial] tributes, and unless this possesses ex- 
ceptional merit we must adhere to our general rule to 
omit all such, in order that we may less frequently 
wound the feelings of those who lack discrimination 
and good taste in their poetical contributions. 


DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1890, at 
his residence, Mount Kisco, N. Y., Zopher Carpenter, in the 
85th year of his age; a member of Mount Kisco Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 

Again has the Death angel appeared in our midst, and 
a long life of usefulness and integrity has been terminated 
forever. Not only does the little meeting miss him, but 
the country around about. He was always ready to extend 
a helping hand to the poor and needy in their distress, in 
an unassuming way. 

CULIN.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 10th, 1890, Re- 
becca J., widow of George Culin, in her 86th year. 

FISHER.—In Chester Valley, Fifth month 12th, 1890, 
Abraham Fisher, in his 86th year. Interment at the Val- 
ley Friends’ ground. 

GARWOOD.—Fifth month 14th, 1890, at the residence 
of his father, Wm. Garwood, Marlton, N. J., I. Newton 
Garwood, in the 44th year of his age. 

GRISCOM.—In Mannington, Salem county, N. J., Fifth 
month 3d, 1890, Lydia H., daughter of Andrew A. and 
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Mary M. W. Griscom, and granddaughter of Lydia P. and 
the late Richard Woodnutt, aged 1 year and 11 months. 
IVINS. 
Annie T. Ivins, in the 73d year of her age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia, held at 
Spruce street. 
KIRBY.—Fifth month 13th, 1890, Margaret, wife of the 
late Edmund B. Kirby. 


-In New Haven, Conn., Fourth month 8th, 1890, 


LEWIS.—Suddenly, Fifth month 15th, 1890, at Lans- 
downe, Pa., Hannah P., widow of the late Davis Lewis, in 
her 67th year, daughter of the late Oborn and Hannah 
Levis; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 


MERRITT.—Suddenly, in New York, on Fourth-day, 
Fifth month 7th, 1890, Phebe C., widow of Edward Merritt 
and daughter of the late Solomon V. Frost, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., aged 63 years. 


MITCHELL.—At Langhorne, Pa.. Fifth month 16th, 
1890, Caroline, wife of Pierson Mitchell, a member of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting. 


PANCOAST.—At her home in Mullica Hill, N. J., on 
Fourth-day, Third month 26th, 1889, Annie E. Pancoast, 
aged 81 years and 9 months. 

Our Heavenly Father has called to rest our dearly be- 
loved parent and friend. During her long and well spent 
life she had been a sincere and devoted member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and although failing health had prevented 
her meeting and communing with them for several years, 
yet her faith in the Divine promise of the Blessed Re- 
deemer remained steadfast until the end, and she passed 
away in peace with the assurance that “she loved Jesus,” 
and placed her trust in him. In her decease we have lost 
a kind and indulgent mother and a devoted and beloved 
friend. One who was ever ready to aid the poor, and to 
ameliorate suffering wherever found, by every means in her 
power, believing in the truth “that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” and that she should “let not the left 
hand know what the right hand had done.” In her fam- 
ily the loss is one that can never be replaced. We miss her 
from her vacant chair. We miss her kind and loving words 
and sympathy. And yet we know that while we mourn 
her and miss her more and more, God in his wisdom has 
taken her, and we would not call back the dear departed 
one. M. P.C. 

RASIN.—First month 2d, 1889, at Jenkintown, Pa., 
William Jenkins Rasin, aged 32 years, 10 months, son of 
Joanna Parker and the late Warner Mifflin Rasin; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

THOMAS.—Fifth month 12th, 1890, in Concord, Pa., 
Caleb Eyre Thomas, aged 71 years. 

TOWNSEND.—At Trenton, N. J., Fifth month 12th, 
1890, Ellen L., daughter of the late Wm. S.and Hannah 
S. Townsend, of Cape May county, N. J. 

YARNALL.—At her home in Willistown, Chester Co., 
Pa., Fifth month 16th, 1890, after a brief illness, Ann L. 
Yarnall, aged 84 years; a valued member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 





’Tis said courage is common, but the immense es- 
teem in which it is held proves it to be rare. Ani- 
mal resistance is, no doubt, common; but the pure 
article, courage with eyes, courage with conduct, self- 
possession at the cannon’s mouth, cheerfulness in 
lonely adherence to the right, is the endowment of 
elevated characters. 
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YEARLY 


MEETING COMMITTEE RFPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE VISITING COMMITTEE. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Committee appointed by our Yearly Meeting 
to visit the branches thereof has met four times in 
general session during the past year and has en- 


deavored through the appointment of sub-commit- | 


tees to carry out the object expressed in the minute 
of appointment “to encourage Friends in the re- 
quirements of our Discipline, and upholding and sus- 
taining the testimonies of our Religious Society.” 

Reports from these sub-committees show that 
they have very generally attended to the duties as- 
signed them. All of our quarterly meetings,—with 
the exception of Philadelphia, Burlington, Western, 
and Fishing Creek, have been visited, and most of the 
meetings composing them. 

With few exceptions these have been well at- 
tended, and were largely composed of those in the 
younger and middle walks of life. Many of these, by 
the interest manifested, gave evidence of a desire to 
become qualified for greater usefulness, and thus be 
ready to move forward in the services of the Church. 

It is evident that the weaknesses apparent among 
us do not arise from a lack of membership, but from 
a greater need of holding fast our profession of faith, 
of an individual interest in our testimonies, and faith- 
fulness in fulfilling the requirements of our Disci- 
pline. 

It has been found that social intercourse with 
those visite¢?, when rightly directed, is a helpful 
means of reaching some and awakening them to a 
sense of responsibility as members of a Religious Or- 
ganization. 

The Committee have earnestly desired to labor un- 
der the direction of that Wisdom which can alone 
qualify and aid them in the accomplishment of any 
good work, and trust there may be witnessed an 
increasing interest in those things which tend to the 
best welfare of the Church. 

The expenses incident to the services of this Com- 
mitteee have amounted to $66.12, for which orders 


have been drawn on the Treasurer of the Yearly | 


Meeting. 
Signed by direction of the Committee, 
Saran Griscom, Clerk. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED 
FRIENDS. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee on Distant and Isolated Members 
have not accomplished anything further in the direc- 
tion of their appointment since last report. As many 
of the members of the Committee have been closely 
engaged in other directions, this may in part explain 
the failure to pursue the work as outlined to the 
meeting a year ago. The concern still rests upon the 
minds of the Committee, and they believe it may 
rightly claim further and earnest attention. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Howarp M. Jenkins, Clerk. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 


The Committee on the subject of First-day Schools 
has held several meetings and given the matter care- 
ful attention. 

From information obtained, we find that eight (8) 
monthly meetings have no First-day schools, the re- 
maining forty-one (41) report seventy (70) schools, 
forty-three (43) of which are under care of Commit- 
tees of the meetings. 

In these are, Teachers and Officers, members 
477 
108 


26 


of Meetings, 
Professors with Friends, 
Others, 
Scholars, members of Meetings, 
One parent a member, 
Others, 


2.095 

654 

1,998 
4,747 
5,358 
18,817 


Schools having no libraries, 2 


~ 


Whole number engaged in schools, 
Volumes in libraries, 


Many of the reports reccived from the various 
monthly meetings show a general interest on the 
part of Friends, a watchful care to conduct the schools 
in accordance with our good order, and an effort to 
bring the children to a better knowledge of our prin- 
ciples and testimonies. They also show, in the selec- 
tion of books for their libraries,a care to provide a 
pure and wholesome literature. 

We believe, under the ov ersight of exercised and 
concerned Friends, the large number of children who 
are thus gathered, may early have their minds im- 
pressed with the truth and simplicity of our faith, 
and have fostered in them a love for a pure spiritual 
religion, which will tend, not alone to the strength 
and growth of our religious Society, but to spread its 
beneficent influences beyond its borders. Consider- 
ing the magnitude and far-reaching importance of the 
work, and to the end that judicious care may be ex- 
ercised and proper encouragement extended, we 
deem it advisable, and recommend that the Yearly 
Meeting appoint a standing joint Committee on the 
subject of First-day schools, to labor therein as way 
may open. The expenses of the Committee have 
been eleven dollars. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. 

Rost. M. JANNEY. 


Lypia H. Hatt. 
Fifth month 12th, 1890. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JOHN M. 
GEORGE BEQUEST. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee on the John M. George Bequest, 
continued at our last Yearly Meeting “ with power, 
if deemed expedient, to acquire property, erect build- 
ings, and organize, open, and manage the School,” 
report,—That they have had six meetings of the Gen- 
‘eral Committee during the year, which were very 
well attended. No change was made in the plan of 
organization of the Committee from that of last year. 
The sub-committee on Trusts having fulfilled the 
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object of their appointment were released, the other 
sub-committees were continued. 

At a meeting of the Committee held Sixth month 
7th, 1889, the Committee on Location were asked to 
actively pursue their search for property suited to 
our purposes, and report when prepared. The du- 
ties of this sub-committee have been arduous, in- 
volving a large amount of time and labor; they have 
visited a large number of properties, some of them 
several times. At their invitation the General Com- 
mittee have visited in a body sites at Yardley, Chris- 
tianna, West Grove, and Newtown, Pa. 

Ata meeting held First month 31st, 1890, after a 
careful consideration of the subject, and a general ex- 
pression of views, there appeared a largely united 
preference in favor of the location near Newtown, 
Pa., and it was the judgment of the Committee, that 
a portion of the Worth farm near that place, about 
145 acres, be fixed upon as the site for the proposed 
Boarding School. 

Since that time the sub-committee on Location 
have had the care of the subject, and are now en- 
gaged in examining into the title and arranging for 
satisfactory railroad facilities. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Wa. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 

Fifth month 15th, 1890. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee on Education and Schools have 
endeavored during the past year to give attention to 
the duties assigned them. The character of the work 
has been somewhat different from that of the two 
preceding years; during that time a visiting teacher 
was employed to visit the different schools, to confer 
with and advise the teachers and school Committees 
as opportunity might offer, and to lecture to the pu- 
pils on scientific and other subjects. This work, we 
are led to believe, was very acceptable to most 


schools; but as the number desiring and receiving | 
such service was quite large and many of them 


widely separated, the valid objection was made that 
the visits did not recur often enough for the close 
following of any one subject in the lectures to any 
one school, and it was concluded, after careful delib- 
eration, to try to aid the different schools by aiding 
the teachers. To this end, a series of lectures be- 
lieved to be adapted to their wants, was arranged for, 
and they have been given every two weeks during 
the winter and spring with but little interruption. 
They have mostly been well attended both by teach- 
ers and others, and seem to have met with the gen- 
eral approval of those for whom they were intended. 

A sub-committee was also appointed to receive 
applications from teachers for positions, and from 
School Committees for teachers, and we believe that 
in many cases valuable assistance has been rendered 
in this way. 

We have continued the visiting of schools, and to 
facilitate the work, they have been divided into 
groups of from three to six. Each sub-committee 
of about eight was asked to visit at their conven- 
ience, one group during the year, first having ob- 





tained consent of the Local School Committee. For 
the most part these appointments have been well at- 
tended to, and we think with good results. 

This Committee has continued to co-dperate with 
the Local Committee at Millville, Pennsylvania, in 
the care of the school at that place. Three teachers, 
the same number as last year, have been employed 
during the year, and the attendance has been good. 

The request of the Yearly Meeting, that this Com- 
mittee should prepare and have printed, blank forms, 
calling for definite reports of the attendance at our 
week-day schools, has been attended to. These 
forms have been furnished to each of our monthly 
meetings with the request that care be taken to give 
the full information sought. 

It is the judgment of this Committee, that if the 
Yearly Meeting continues to have a Committee on 
Education, that a new appointment should be made. 

The sum of $1,087.99 has been received from the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting, for the expenses of 
the Committee and in aid to schools. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Wa. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 
Fifth month 12th, 1890. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 


The joint committee on Indian affairs reports: 
That an application has been made to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs by a number of persons for 
admission to the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians. The 
committee believes that this application should not 
be granted, and efforts are being made to prevent it 
from being successful. 

The sum of one hundred and five dollars has been 
expended in the work, for which an order has been 
drawn on the Treasurer, to be paid out of the bequest 
of Benjamin Coates, deceased. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

A.tFrreD Moors, Clerk. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION OF 
THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee to promote the education of the 
Colored People of the South has held two meetings. 
The active work has been done by the Association 
of Friends, the codperation of First-day Schools, and 
individual contributions. The two schools under the 
care of Friends are at Aiken, “The Schofield 
Normal and Industrial School,” founded in 1866; and 
“the Mount Pleasant School,” near Charleston, 8. C., 
founded by Friends, in 1866, taught by Abbie D. 
Munro since 1870. Both are under the charge of 
Trustees, (most of whom are members of our Society), 
who hold the valuable properties connected there- 
with. It may be thought that these and the other 
private educational institutions in active operation 
in the Southern States bear a very insignificant pro- 
portion to the great need of redeeming this vast sec- 
tion from ignorance ; but they are demonstrating the 
practicability of educating the colored race, and a 
valuable part of the work of the Religious Society of 
Friends, through this Committee, may be to encour- 
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age wise legislation in the direction of providing the 
ways and means for the establishment of a complete 
system of common school instruction throughout the 
South. 
help will press on those interested in the welfare of 
the colored people. Although a generation has 
passed since the abolition of slavery, they still claim 
our sympathy and aid by patient, faithful helpful- 
ness in lifting them out of the depths up to the 
heights of individual responsibility and good citizen- 
ship. Many have reached this already, but the mul- 
titude continue to need our counsel and support. A 
Divine blessing descended upon them even in their 
oppressive servitude: the blessing of Labor. They 
supported the idle master, and through their service 
educated the idle master’s children. In the past the 
responsibility of directing labor was not laid upon 
the worker: to do the work like a machine was all 
that was required. The husband and father had no 
anxiety about food and clothing for his own flesh 
and blood. Mothers were seldom allowed the privi- 
lege of the care of their own offspring. With such 
facts in the past, the foundation upon which to build 
a better future must be laid. 

One of the greatest powers in their development 
is Industrial Training combined with scholastic and 
moral teaching. On this rests the place they are to 
hold among races and governments. Slavery de- 
troyed the elements of home. Education and mor- 
ality must renew them. The growing necessity for 
more room for the industries, and sleeping apart- 
ments for the boarding students at Aiken, induced 
Martha Schofield to appeal to those interested for 
this purpose. The response was so generous that 
since her visit to our last Yearly Meeting a large 
brick building 100 by 40 feet is nearly completed, 
bearing the name of one of ourown beloved Mothers 
in Israel: “ The Deborah Fisher Wharton Industrial 
Hall.” It is three stories: seven rooms on the first 
for the industries, thirty sleeping rooms on the up- 
per floors. The building is not quite complete; the 
lower part will soon be occupied. Much valuable 
work has been rendered by the boy and men stu- 
dents in its construction, and the contract is held bya 
colored man. The number of pupils this term has 
been 350, including 60 boarding students who are be- 
ing trained in an especial manner for the duties of life. 

The Mount Pleasant School, in charge of Abbie D. 
Munro, has made satisfactory progress: the new 
school building has inspired confidence and hope. 
The work goes on under the efficient Principal and 
her assistants; they have had 150 pupils this term. 
Sewing is taught, and the white people of that sec- 
tion are being awakened to the importance of Indus- 
trial Training Schools for their own children, and 
also to recognize the honor and dignity of labor. 

However slight seems to be our work as a com- 
mittee, (which the condition of our appointment re- 
quires), we have faith to believe that tbe Father puts 
forth and goes before, and that He is holding us as a 
Society to this righteous cause. He has opened 
these spots in his vineyard that we may be instru- 
mental in fulfilling his injunction “ bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and thus fulfill the law of Christ.” 
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Until such provision is made the need for | 





We trust the Yearly Meeting will devise some 
means by which substantial aid may be secured an- 
nually, through its quarterly meetings or otherwise, 
as was suggested and advised in the minutes of the 
Women’s Meeting last year. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

GeorceE L. Maris, 
Louisa J. Roperts. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 13th, 1890. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE 
AND INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

During the past year your Committee has earn- 
estly endeavored to perform its duties as they pre- 
sented themselves under the operation of Divine 
Truth, and within the limits of its appointment. 
Committee meetings have been regularly held with 
a fair average attendance, showing an abiding inter- 
est in this great work of reform and education. 

We have continued our practice of purchasing 
and distributing literature prepared by learned au- 
thorities on the different phases of the question, more 
especially the physiological effects of the use of stim- 
ulants and narcotics. 43,967 pages have been pur- 
chased, and the Committee have endeavored to keep 
a generous supply in the bookcase in Room No.1, with 
a hope that the members of our Yearly Meeting gen- 
erally will assist in their distribution. Your Com- 
mittee would suggest that each meeting put into its 
meeting-house a small case for temperance literature 
so that it may come within the reach of all the mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting for One Hundred Sixty Eight and 
60-100 Dollars ($168.60.) 

In the course of our labors we have approved and 
directed the Clerks to sign on behalf of the Commit- 
tee three petitions, to be presented to the Senate, 
and House of Representatives of the United States, 
on the following subjects: 

For the Suppression of the Drink Traffic with Africa. 

For the appointment of a National Commission of 
Inquiry upon the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic—its rela- 
tion to crime, pauperism, taxation, and the general 
public welfare. 

And a National Prohibitory Constitutional Amend- 
ment, also, a petition to the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey on the subject of requiring instruction 
in the Public Schools on the influence of Alcoholics 
and Narcotics on the human system. 

We have had prepared the form of a petition to 
be presented to the next Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania regarding the removal of screens and 
shades from the drinking saloons. We hope our 
young members within the State will accept the cir- 
culation of this petition for signatures as a duty de- 
volving upon them. We would say to them, “take 
up the work that lies nearest you,—this, faithfully 
performed, will qualify you for a wider field of labor, 
and increase your interest in works tending to pro- 
mote the elevation and happiness of mankind.” 

Reports from the various quarters, give evidence 
of continued interest, a large number of conferences 
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and meetings, some especially for children, having 
been held during the year. One Quarter reports a 
membership of 385 in societies of Young Temperance 
Workers. Many of these young people are actively 
engaged in Friends’ Mission, having for one of its ob- 
jects the uplifting of the inebriate. In other Quar- 
ters the children of the First-day schools have been in- 
vited to participate in the temperance cause, with the 
hope of securing help from fresh, young, active 
minds upon whom will devolve the responsibility of 
moulding public sentiment and enacting the laws of 
the next generation. 

One report states that a short address has been is- 
sued to onfectioners and housekeepers on the use 
of alcohol in their preparations. In another Quarter 
the education of the young in the matter of temper- 
ance was thought to be of so much importance that 
committees have been appointed to visit Friends’ 
schools to endeavor to awaken interest. 

The longer we work in the temperance cause the 
more clearly do we see that Friends can no longer 
live upon the name they have claimed of being a 
Temperance Society. The increase of the foreign 
population, and the taste transmitted from generation 
to generation call now for a strict and uncompromis- 
ing total abstinence. Our tables must not be furn- 
ished with delicacies seasoned with stimulants which 
may awaken the hitherto dormant appetite in the 
victim of heredity. 
of our Discipline we weuld not hear of the public ad- 
vocacy by our members of licensed houses for the 
sale of liquor. While there have been expressions 
of disappointment and regret regarding the slowness 
of advance, and especially in view of the defeat of 
the Prohibitory Amendment clause in Peunsylvania, 
still there exists a hopeful feeling in the renewed 
strength and interest that this defeat may have 
awakened. 

We feel that we should be derelict of duty were 
we to close this report without bearing our testimony 
to the direful effects of tobacco upon our youth, not 


only injurious in itself but often leading to a fond- 


ness for intoxicating drinks. Science points us to 
the increase of heart disease and serious nervous 
troubles which are induced not only by its direct use, 


but often result from a father’s indulgence in this habit. | 


Thus do parents sow the seed for their own sorrow. 
Friends, we have a living testimony to bear, and 
if we hope to keep the rising generation with us, and 
be a strength and example to them, we must be strong 
and consistent in the right. 
fuller appreciation of our responsibilities, both to 
ourselves and to the high profession that has been 
given us as a heritage. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
James H. ATKINSON, 
Annig CALEY DoRLAND 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 12, 1890. 


} Clerks. 


We may talk of our faith until the world’s end, 
and if our faith do not mean obedience, we talk de- 


lusion. There is no way of entering on the path of 


salvation but one, and that is by forsaking sin.— 
Farrar. 


If we all lived within the spirit | colleges for the Pennsylvania State Inter-Collegiate Athletic 





We must awake toa | 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Satem QuarTERLY Meetina, Ohio, held ten miles 
from Salem, at this time; the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders convened at 3 p. m., on Sixth-day the 9th 
inst. There was a small attendance, but a favored 
meeting. Seventh-day, the 10th, near the hour of 11, 
Friends gathered, but owing to the extreme bad 
roads, and great abundance of rain that had raised 
the water in the Mahoning river, it was not consid- 
ered prudent to cross the bridge, which prevented 
some from meeting with us. Some also were pre- 
vented by sickness, and others by being disabled, and 
we realized our numbers to be few. But the Great 
Shepherd in his goodness saw meet to send two mes- 
sengers of love to meet with us from another portion 
of the vineyard, whose errand of mercy was truly 
grateful, Joel Birdsall and Abram Shoemaker from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. Their mission seemed 
mostly to look up the isolated and lonely ones and 
visit the quarters composing this Yearly Meeting. 
We doubt not but their labors wil) be abundantly re- 
warded. M. A. GARRETSON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


EvEN those friends of the College least interested in 


| athletics can hardly fail to feel some satisfaction in the 


showing Swarthmore made in the contest with the larger 


Cup. The meeting was held on the grounds of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, on Seventh-day 
afternoon last. A large number of students went to the city to 
witness the sports, and when, at the close, Swarthmore was 
found to have won the championship, their enthusiasm 
was unbounded. First places counted five points towards 


the cup; seconds, two, and thirds, one. The scores of the 


| several colleges were, Swarthmore, 42; University of Penn- 
| sylvania, 35; Lehigh University, 28; 


Dickinson, 10; La- 
fayette, 3; Haverford, 1. Walter Roberts, 90, won four 
first places for Swarthmore. The cup, a massive silver 
trophy, remains the property of the College until the next 
meeting, a year hence, and the name of the College is en- 
graved upon it. The student enthusiasm over the result 
found vent in an informal celebration on Fourth-day even- 
ing. 

—Another triumph for Swarthmore, but in quite a dif- 
ferent line, became known on Sixth-day last, when it was 
announced that Caroline R. Gaston, a member of the Senior 
Class, had been awarded the second of the essay prizes 
offered by the American Protective Tariff League. There 
were three prizes, of $150, $100, and $50, respectively, and 
the offer was open to Senior students of all American col- 
leges, the competitors to present essays on the subject “ The 
Application of the American System of Protection to the 
Shipping Engaged in International Commerce.” Our 
Swarthmore Senior girl is the first woman to.win one of the 
prizes, and she has been heartily congratulated. 

—The Senior Class has secured for Class-Day a potted 
ivy plant from the famous gardens of Luxembourg Palace, 
in Paris. President Magill is expected to bring the plant 
with him from Paris. 

—At this writing it is expected that President Magill 
will reach Swarthmore on Fourth-day evening, and it is 
proposed to hold an informal reception in his honor. 

Ss. 
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GOD'S FIRST TEMPLES. 
THE groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learn’d 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them, ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
That, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven, 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath, that sway’d at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bow’d 
His spirit with the thought of boundless Power 
And inaccessible Majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of the ancient wood, 
Offer one hymn ; thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 

Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns: Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 


All these fair ranks of trees. They in Thy sun 


Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till at last they stood, 
As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, 


The century-living crow, 


Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. 
Here are seen 

No traces of man’s pomp or pride; no silks 
Rustle, no jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter; no fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of Thy fair works. But Thou art here ; Thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summits of these trees 
In music; Thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 

Here is continual worship; Nature here, 
In the tranquility that Thou dost love, 
Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly around, 
From perch to perch the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that, ’midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forests, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. 

W. C. Bryant. 


ECHOES. 
[‘* Deep streams run still,—and why? Not because there are no 
obstructions, but because they altogether overfiow those stones or 
rocks round which the shallow stream has to make its noisy way ; 
*tis the full life that saves us from the little noisy troubles of 
life.”’ } 
DEEP the stream and silent— 
Scarce I hear its flow— 
What a noise its current 
Made few days ago! 
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Round the stones it fretted 
On its shallow way 
Babbling in vexation 
Over each delay. 


Came the heavy rainfall, 
Swelled the river’s might— 
Now its stony troubles 
Are unheeded quite. 


Lo, when our complaining 
Tells of constant strife 

With some moveless hindrance 
In our path of life; 


What we need is only 
Fulness of our own— 

If the current deepen 
Never mind the stone! 


Let the fuller nature 
Flow its mass above, 
Cover it with pity, 
Cover it with love. 
—Lucy Smith, in Faith and Works. 


THE FROWN REBUKED. 
FROM THE KORAN. 80TH SURA. 
Mohammed with the rich man walked, 
And long and deeply with him talked ; 
But when a blind man questioning came, 
The prophet frowned and turned aside. 
Yet thinking, after, on the same, 
The Voice within him testified : 
‘With joy thou listenedst to that one, 
Though stained with wrong and inward crime ; 
But him who, shut to earthly sun, 
And having friend or helper none, 
Sought beams of light from Heaven's prime, 
Thou deignedst not word, nor thought, nor time. 
Who told thee him thou shouldst not give 
The Light to make him inly live?” 

—Selected. 


From the Friend, (London) Fifth month. 
EXTRACTS FROM MARY A. MARRIAGE 
ALLEN’S JOURNAL. 

FRANKLIN, SouTHAMPTON Co., Va., 
First Month 26th, 1890. 
Drove from Robert Harris’s to Corinth Meeting, 
seven miles; about sixty present. One man, not a 
member, took his wife and family and drove home on 
seeing me come into the meeting. 

Mills Raiford, the minister of that meeting, who 
has always faithfully stood by me, wished to come 
with me after meeting to Ebenezer (the colored 
church) ; but as there was so much trouble here last 
year on account of his helping me, and I was anxious 
not to arouse the opposition, I asked Benjamin Babb, 
his brother-in-law, lately from Westtown School, 
Philadelphia, now studying for a doctor, to drive me. 
We found a pretty good congregation in this church 


.in the pine woods, and had an earnest talk with 


them about showing their faith in the Lord by their 
lives. Met two of the most bitter white opponents 
on our way, and was glad Mills Raiford was not with 
me. He received a threatening letter last spring 
from the “ White Caps,” but means to continue the 
work in a quiet way. 





28th.—My good and faithful friend, Sarah C. Har- 
ris, drove me to Somerton, an old Quaker locality. 
George Fox held a meeting at this place. Very few 
Friends live here now, and they have not much life 
or courage to withstand the prejudice. Some Friends 
here will not take us in to lodge. Stayed at W. Har- 
ris’s. He has always been most kind, and frequently 
driven me to meetings. Visited two schools on our 
way; found the children on the whole keeping the 
temperance pledge well; thirty more joined, and we 
got them all to kneel down while we prayed that 
they might be enabled to keep it. They sang“ Yield 
not to temptation.” The boys and men, white and 
colored, very generally chew tobacco, and the women 
and girls “rub snuff.’ However, the children, many 
of whom are from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
took “ the triple pledge,” promising to give up intoxi- 
cating drinks, the use of tobacco in every form, and all 
profanity. 

29th.—Left William Harris’s. Visited two more 
schools; thirty-nine at Sauret Hill joined last year, 
and two only have been unfaithful; twenty-two 
more took the pledge to-day. When I go to a school 
where we have previously established a Band of 
Hope, I ask all who have joined to rise, we then 
count them very carefully, have a little talk, and let 
them sit down. After this we ask those who have 
not broken the pledge to stand. Thus we find those 
who have not been faithful. In most places there 
are very few who wilfully break their pledge, and 
when the parents join, the children of course keep 
it. We drove about twenty-five miles to-day, and 
reached home very tired. 

30th.—Up early to pack up, as I am leaving my 
Virginian home probably for a year. 

Sarah C. Harris, Mills Raiford, and Lizzie Dourty, 
have promised to carry on the work, and visit the 
colored schools and churches within reach. Reached 
Raleigh about four o’clock. Had meeting with stu- 
dents at Shaw University, 300 colored students with 
white professors, in the evening. 

Second Month 3d.—Went from Guilford College, 
New Garden (this isa Friends’ College, where the 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting was formerly held), 
to Greenborough. Had a meeting in Warnersville 
colored church. This is named after Yardley Warner, 
who soon after the war (when many persons refused 
to sell land or let houses to colored people), by the 
aid of Friends, bought a good many acres, and sold it 
to them in small lots for building. It is a flourishing 
village in the suburbs of Greenborough. Greenbor- 
ough is the Verdenton of Tourgée’s “ Fool’s Errand.” 
All who wish to know the state of public feeling to- 
wards those who tried to do good among the colored 
people should read this book. We had a good meet- 
ing at Warnersville that evening. I noticed in the 
audience an elderly white gentleman, apparently 
over seventy years of age, and at the close was intro- 
duced to him, Rev. T. Joiner; it was on him and his 
wife that shameful outrage was committed this win- 
ter. The next day visited the Bennett Seminary for 





('They were assaulted by “ White Caps "’ orsimilar ruffians, on 
account of their labors to elevate the colored people.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOUBNAL.] 
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colored students, and called on Mr. and Mrs. Joiner. 
The attack was made on this aged couple by the 
whites, because they were teaching the colored peo- 
ple, and because T. Joiner, in visiting their churches, 
lodged at some of their houses. She also took her lit- 
tle adopted white child to the school for colored 
children, which she was herself teaching. I had a 
meeting in that school-room last year ; at the conclu- 
sion the colored minister said to me, “ How is it the 
people in England, and in the North, take an interest 
in us, while the Southerners do nothing to help us, 
and try to keep usdown?” I said, “ Oh, it is a ques- 
tion of time; you do right, and serve the Lord, and 
get a good character, and it will comeright.” Hean- 
swered : “ Well, but the better characters any of us 
have the more it sets the whites against us.” I knew 
how true this was, but said, “‘ You do right, and you 
will have God on your side.” In less than a year 
from that conversation Mr. and Mrs. Joiner were at- 
tacked in this manner, for laboring in the love of 
Christ among these people. And this is a Friends’ 
neighborhood, and I have no doubt all the whites 
know perfectly well who those men who attacked 
them are. It is a state of things very hard to recon- 
cile with Christianity. 

7th.—Lodged at Guilford College, New Garden. 
Next day by train to Winstow, a large place, with 
forty-two tobacco factories. Stayed from Saturday 
to Wednesday morning; held nine meetings; took 
440 pledges, and got a good many to join the Scripture 
Reading Union. 

12th.—Took the train to High Point, also called | 
Archdale, where North Carolina Yearly Meeting is 
now held. Rufus King lives here. Went toa 
colored meeting in the evening; James Jones drove 
me to Bush Hill; Yardley Warner and his wife 
taught school here to the time of his death. 

16th.—Attended Friends’ meeting at High Point. 
I dined on First-day at Fernando Cartland’s, a Friend 
minister. I did not know till then how anxious he 
and some of the Friends were about my personal 
safety. Held meetings and visited school in neigh- 
borhood of High Point. 

20th.—Fernando Cartland went with me by train 
sixty miles, to Salisbury; visited colored school; 
found many children who took the pledge when I 
was there last year had kept faithful; seventy-three 
more joined. At Asheville, visited a mission-school, 
taught by three white ladies from the North. Held 
meetings in four of the colored churches ; had a con- 
ference with the ministers and day and Sabbath- 
school teachers; precured a good many members for 
the Scripture Reading Union, and took 216 temper- 
ance pledges. 

Third month 7th.—Left Asheville about 5 p.m. for 
Knoxville. The scenery, as long as daylight lasted, 
was grand, reminding me of parts of Switzerland. 
Arrived a little after 10 p. m., and went to the Palace 
Hotel, a fine new building, where I felt like a 
stranger in a strange land; but after a good night’s 
rest woke up refreshed with a renewed sense of the 
Lord’s love and guidance. Visited Miss Austin, a 
Northern lady, who has been doing a good work here 
for twenty years. She received me very pleasantly, 
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promised to help about meetings, wrote to the Prin- 
cipal of Knoxville College, where there are 200 col- 
ored students, and arranged for a visit there. At 
Maryville, the New England Friends have a normal 
training school for 200 colored youths. George Sturge 
left £5,000 to help the work here; William P. Hast- 
ings is principal. I had meetings with them that 
evening ; took fifty pledges, and went to Samuel and 
Phoebe Lening’s to lodge. 

9th, Sunday. Went to Friends’ Meeting; was 
rather surprised to see a young cadet, in military uni- 
form, in the ministers’ gallery. There was an inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association of 
whites in session, and the delegates visited the vari- 
ous places of worship; he gave rather a long Bible 
reading on the “ Temptation,” and was followed by 
another of the delegates ; we had a good deal of sing- 
ing, and it seemed to me more like a mission meeting 
than a Friends’. Nearly all the Friends bere are 
from Ohio or Indiana, and there is but little color 
prejudice. I was tired, had taken cold and nearly 
lost my voice. Called, in the course of the day, on 
Rachel Binford, who seemed, with her husband, in 
poor health. 

10th. Visited William P. Hastings’s Colored In- 
stitute; organized a Home Mission and Gospel Tem- 
perance Meeting with the students, and planned for 
future work ; sixty-six joined the Scripture Reading 
Union. In the evening had a large meeting in the 
colored Presbyterian Church; in answer to prayer 
the Lord restored my voice for the needed service. 
The sudden changes in the weather are very trying; 
one day the thermometer is 70 or 80 degrees, and the 
next day or two below the freezing point. 

12th. I look to go to Chattanooga, in Tennessee, 
to-morrow, thence to Memphis, and on, via El Paso 
and Los Angeles, to San Francisco. There has been 
much to encourage in the work to which the Lord 
has called me. I find those who took the pledge last 
winter have mostly kept it, and that the Gospel Tem- 
perance work is now introduced into many of the 
churches and Sabbath-schools; and the heartiness 
with which so many have joined the Scripture Read- 
ing Union is an evidence of their desire to know 
more of God’s love in Christ, and that their lives 
may come upto the standard of the Gospel. I do 
not think there is a more fertile field for labor or a 
more appreciative people. I sometimes say, “ If any- 
one wants to know what happiness is, they should 
take part in a good colored meeting.” They certainly 
are not more given to drink to excess than other peo- 
ple, but need various auxiliary efforts in their 
churches to help them to more consistent lives. 
They are very willing to learn, have much real love 
to the Lord, and desire to follow him more fully. 
Thanks to my many relations and friends who have 
written to me. I hope to sail for Japan, Fourth 
month 15th. M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEN. 


Honor that which is good, just, and virtuous in 
all men, let their form of worship, or outward man- 
ner of expression about religion, be what it may. 
To set down the mistakes of the head for corruptions 
of the heart, is a great folly — Retina. 
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ARCH ZOOLOGY. 

Dr. Cuarves C. Apsort, the Curator of the Archeo- 
logical Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
recently read a paper on “Implements from the 
Workshop of a Prehistoric Coppersmith.” Dr. Ab- 
bott in his prefatory remarks referred to the two 
views now prominent with reference to the peopling 
of America. The one that the Indian is indigenous 
and native to this country, the other that from suc- 
cessive migrations from other continents a people 
arose that finally became the now readily recognized 
American Indian. “There is much to be said,” he 
continued, “in favor' of the former view, and yet I 
cannot myself summarily dismiss the arguments in 
favor of trans-oceanic migration.” He then pro- 
ceded to discuss the use of copper among the. In- 
dians. 

It is mentioned in the earliest references to In- 
dians by European visitors to America. Captain 
John Smith, in his history of Virginia, speaks of the 
Indian women of the Southern Atlantic coast having 
pendants of copper, and again that “the Mangoaks 
have plenty of it, and beautify their houses with 
great plates thereof.” Captain Smith found the Vir- 
ginia Indian covetous of copper, and refers to a com- 
mon personal ornament, consisting of “a broad piece 
of copper,” and also of the custom of throwing pieces 
of copper in the river, when passing by their burial 
places. The records of the visitors and settlers in 
New England in the seventeenth century contain 
frequent references to copper, and Champlain records 
of an Indian whom he met in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, that “he drew from his bag a piece of 
copper the length of a foot, which he gave me; the 
same was very handsome and very pure; giving me 
to understand that he had a quantity of it where he 
had taken this, which was on the border of a river 
near a great lake.” These many references to copper 
give no hint of its use for any other than ornamental 
purposes, and yet, besides a few scattered beads, the 
few objects tbat have been procured from graves and 
village sites along our Northern Alantic coast are 
either spear heads, arrow points, or celts. 


HE preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 


Tue true test of a religion is not what men do for 
it, but what it does for men. God is love. A relig- 
ion that comes from God must make men loving. It 
must make them unselfish, gentle, generous, broad, 
tolerant. If it has not this effect, then, no matter 
how beautiful its claims may be, no matter how vast 
its place in history, no matter what millions kneel 
before its altars, no matter what wealth is lavished 
in its spread, no matter what zeal is shown in its 
support, it has sprung from no seed that God has 
planted, and it bears no fruit that God will own 
when his angels shall go forth to gather the harvest 
in.—Selected. 





